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A Journey to Rome and Naples, perform- 
ee ee ee 
present state of Society in Italy; and 
containing Observations on the Fine Arts. 
By Henry Sass, Student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. London 1818. 
pp. 345. 8vo. 


We have seldom met with a book of 
which the contents mpre completely 
falsified the title page than the present. 
What it really is we shall proceed to 
show; but may premiee that i$ does not 
give any account of the present state of 
society in Italy, nor contain any obser- 
vations on the Fine Arts, except, indeed, 
the statement of the single fact, that the 
high roads are infested with robbers ful- 
fils the former terms, and a detached 
ic on the arts, with 


preliminary panegyri 
. a dry mention of a very few of the pic- 


tures seen in Italy, are sufficient to war- 
rant the 9 gm —— >. a 
journey to and Naples e 
a a pretends to paint their state 
~of society, not appear from his pub- 
licationcta have been once in the com- 
pany of Igjians: and that excellent 
school-book, A 


would supply, in a better way, 

every notice he has transcribed respect-4 
ing Ancient art. As for the Modern, its 
existence may be surmised from two 
brief paragraphs; but with regard to re- 
marks or information upon it there are 
ne such matters. 

Instead of what we had reason to ex- 
pect from the profession of the writer, 
and the likely purport of his tour, we 
are treated with a namber of paltry hits 
at legitimacy, at ministers, and at 
crowned heads! What y politics 
have to do with the Fine Arts, Mr. Sass 
has not explained. We have elsewhere 
a number of trite and puerile reflections 
foisted in with all the pomp of grand 
discoveries; but which, even if they 
were so, might just as well have been 
suggested in Somerset House as in Italy. 
Eulogies on Buonaparte and the French 
prec every second page left vacant by 

the assertion of this young * gentleman's 
and political creeds; and 

we rise from page 345, wondering why 
the deuce we om travelled about from 
London to Paris, from Rome to Naples, 


~ We bape: = measure of intellect dis- 
OL | + writer may be of mature years, 








fee Venice to Geneva, and from Paris 
back to London, merely to thread a dull 
itinerary, on which the author has strung 
nothing which might not as appro- 
priately have been attached to any other 
species of composition, not excepting a 
sermon. 

In the Preliminary Remarks, to which 
we have already alluded, Mr. Sass thus 
lays down the necessary qualifications for 
an Artist : 

Few people [few indeed] are aware of 
the requisites to form an artist, or of the 
variety of studies necessary in an historical 
or poetical composition. A knowledge of 
anatomy and perspective, correctness of 
drawing, which can only be obtained by 
long practice and an eye rely 8 aioe. 
form but the groundwork. 
landscape, and arehiteeture, it is eqn 
pen to combine with besety ¢ Rane 

a e ion. But while 
hand eee udsent to the will, the 
mind, on which all superior excellence de- 
pends, oust be cultivated. He must have 
a knowledge of the history of mankind, 
with an intimate acquaintance with the 
laws, customs, character, and costume of 
nations, individually and collectively. He 
must be and 

tho- 
poetic | 
history. “He must underétand the laws of | 
nature; infact, he must have within the 
of his mind the universal —_ To 
and mang other requisites t ma 
be acquired, must be added an onfoannals 
of nature—a susceptibility of feeling which 
renders the possessor alive to every passion. 


The most extraordinary thing in this 
enumeration is the oblivion of political 
knowledge, for surely so marvellous a 
politician as our Student of the Royal 
Academy ought to have mentioned that 
among his attributes of an artist!! He, 
uisite, if he 


and when we informed 
them he was still alive at St. Helena, 
they repeated the information among them- 


selves, then sheak their, heads, s, and assured 
us that we were deceived by our ministers, 
for that he died in England. It was de- 
lightful to hear this distinction always pre- 
served ‘2a the ministers and the people. 


Pn pmes still remains the boast of aera 
test pride should be the bei 

in being born in this enli ightened 

age. But hush! let this be =. sae red 

among ourselves ; for if it comes to chs ears 

of Ministers, they will presume ‘upon it, 

and increase our taxation.—Page 336. 

Such is the silly stuff we are con- 
demned ta in an Artist's journey 
through Italy! to which even his un- 
reasoned as on the subject of Art 
are For example : 

The sculptors of the Laacoon have so 
ennobled and dignified the most vern- 
able of all our passions, bodily pain, that 
we become in love with misery; it affords 
@ lesson of fortitude more impressive than 
any taught in the schools of philosophy; 
and we almost long for misfortune to give 
us an opportunity of it in so god- 


hy ys 


like a manner. It is urged that ing 
can exceed Homer’s descri ni nar of a battle, 
or the feelings excited by of it; 


but does the contemplation, and the be- 

HStooddhed aetewees eeaiey See 
e our or 

our minds with godlike qualities? No! 

It does, just. as much as the Laacoon 
inspires us with a longing for misery; 
but the ratiocination altogether is worthy 
of the man who asserts that pain 
is the most ungovernable of all our passions !! 

Of the same nature is the following ; 

It will be found that they who have a 
taste for the Fine Arts, have a taste for 
and are often proficients in music, astro- 
nomy, poetry, optics, &c. uently the 
qubielén "this taste leads them to uni- 
versal knowledge. It is this which makes 
artists the companions of kings. 

In other words, which makes geniuses 
of the order the companions of 
those blockheads, who if thrown naked 
on the world, sink to the lowest state 
without a hope of emerging. But there 
is no end to Mr. Sass's contradictions in 
the way of argument. At page 24 the 
higher classes in France are much in- 
ferior to those in England. 

The slavish attendance exacted from 
them by an gay superstitious, and 

bigoted Court, the Pg 
nae mT his d a extends aha: 
1 ‘ espotism | 
felt universally. 


Now, it is impossible that all this de- 





} gradation could result from the three 


738 


years during which the Bourbons have 
been festored: it must therefore ‘be 
traced to Mr. Sass's friend Buonaparte ; 


but, not to leave us this problem to be}: 


investigated ‘at all, the worthy writer 
informs us at page 325, that , 

The want of proper governments is uni- 
versally felt in Italy. fo compare it with 
France is to contrast a state of happiness 
with that of the damned: In the one, all 
is. order, ‘comfort; and. security; jn the 
other, all is anarchy. 

There must evidently be two Frances! 
In one of them are the “ shrivelled forms 
and visages of the returned emigrants ;" 
and in the other a race of females of 
whom Mr. Sass protests— 

For.my own part, I never saw a pretty 
French woman before | visited their country, 
where I found them att, young end old, 
highly interesting. 

These interesting old women prove to 


a demonstration that the revolution was 


entirely :directed. against the want of 
and beauty, and drove. nobody 
from France but: the ordinary-looking 
and ugly!! And. France is as entirely 
moral as its. old women are lovely in 
tlie eyes of Mr. Sass. In answer to the 
of denioralization, he quotes a jeu 
d‘esprit against M. de Maurepas as an 
authentic state document, and which, if 
genuine, would be no refutation, -but 
pr coe instance of irreligion previous to 
and preparing the way for the revolu- 
tion.*. tes 
Having mentioned Mr. Sass’s reflec- 
tive moods as trivial ee, ill- 
tinved anid ill-placed, we shall justify our 
censure by quotation. He is at Sienna : 
I love to consider myself at times as ari 
isolated being; to abstract my thonghts so 
from tke world, that, although my body 
may feel all the inconveniences attached to 
mortality, my soul may wing its flight in 
the ethereal space, and wander in the re- 
gions of fancy. These moments, perhaps, 
. are the most delightful of our existence. 
When from this eminence I view the ball 
from which I. have sprung, and which looks 
but as a spot in the vast space ; how in- 
significant do the movements of the little 
auimals, its inhabitants, appear: like an 
ant-hill, where yon see its inmates in con- 


* “ Persons have spoken much of the demo- 
ralization, as it is called, of the French since 
the revolution, and which they attribute to a 
disregard for ion, as increased by that me- 
movable event. answer to this accusation, I 
quote the following authentic paper, being a 
licence grauted to Poulthier d’Elmotu by the 
Sienr le Noir, intendant of the police of the 
press, ander the old Bourbon government. ‘ f 
perinit von to write against the Deity, but not 
against Monsieur de Maurepas; against religion, 
but not agaiust government; against the apostles, 





but not against miuisters; against the saints, but 
not. against the ladies of the court; against 


morals, byt not against the police,’ "—Sass. 
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stant bustle and fertnent, scrambling over 
each other; and very often ting fora 
straw! ' I am inclined: to think that the 
movements of the latter, although partly 
inexplicable to a common spectator, have 
more‘of wisdom in them than those of men: 
At moments like these, the folly of human 
pursuits is seen, as weli as the necessity 
for enquiring into the object of our. crea- 
tion, which few know or eare about. The 
people of the earth fatigue themselves most 
unnecessarily, and render their lives doubly 
bitter. by their own weakness, in pursuing 
objects in themselves perfectly insignifi- 
eant. In no instance is this more fully 
seen’ than’ in their disputes on religion. 
They quarrel with each other as to what 
form they shall adopt to address the Deity. 
They all agree in acknowledging an Al- 
mighty God. and in reverencing a Supreme 
Being; but it is in the manner of worshi 

they disagree: and in support of their dit. 
ferent ey all the irascible passions 
are called forth, and they often display to- 
watds éach other an animosity truly inhu- 
man; a8 if that which is the most simple 
and réyérential would not be the most ac- 
eeptable. 

As long as the world exists there natu- 
rally will be a diversity of opinion; but, if 
they agree upon: the principal point, that 
there is a God by whoin they exist and to 
whom they are all indebted, and conse- 
quently, to whom they are to pay their ado- 
rations, why should there be mutual hatred, 
because the manner in whieh the Creator 
is adored may vary? If each would enjoy 
his own opinion, and study to promote love 
rather than dissension, the happiness of all 
would be consulted; and they would be 
doing more to render themselves acceptable 
in the sight of God, than by bigotry and 


persecution. 


The notable discovery of the last sen- 
tence deserves particular praise, and we 
cordially assent to the doctrine, that if 
people loved one another, rather than. 
quarrelling, we should enjoy more happi- 
ness and less dissension !! As this concor- 
dant state of things, however, does not yet 
exist in Italy, our Author makes consi- 
derable parade of always travelling with 
his pistols. (ready cocked, we imagine ;) 
and of his hair-breadth ‘scapes and cou- 
rageous‘behaviour. Among the dangers 
he encountered, the following is de- 
scribed during a night's travelling near 
Rome, under the head of “ Terrtric 
Noissrs” ! + ta 

There is a little animal in Italy, a spe- 
cies of grasshopper, which is always heard 
at night, and the cry of which very often 
approaches to a frightful shriek. "ht this 
moment they added new terrors to our 
situation ; for, sounding from every side, 
it appeared as if they were signals, and 
that we should’ be assailed by brigands 
from all quarters. There was now no 
prospect but of remaining. here all night, 
subject to these inconveniences. he 
postilions, swearing they should be assassi- 


nated, «threatened to leave vis, afid to take 
the horses. “However, by threats atid per- 
suasions, they were-at- last induced to re- 
main.: We-tied the wheel again with more 
suecess; sent the valet forward, and then 
moved slowly on. After walking four 
miles, we came to a hut, where the servant 
had procured lights and some good nails. 
It again fell to my lot to mend, and which 
I now did effectually. At half past twelve 
at night we arrived at Acquapendente, 
tired, sleepy, and eokl, twelve miles from 
the place of our last aecident. Our valet 
described the inhabitants to be toutes w- 
leurs, and before they parted with us they 
endeavoured to merit that character. 1 
confess I should have been very sorry to 
have been without pistols. 

No Banditti were to be met with; but 
Mr. Sass made a much more important 
discovery, namely, that there is 

Hardly a spot between Rome and Naples 
but has been dignified and ennobled by 
HOMER! —page 137. 

As this cannot be the : 

‘© Old blind man of Chios’ rocky isle,” 
there must be two Homers as well as 
two Frances ! 

We shall not prolong these remarks 
by pointing out the foolish panegyrics 


and many of his public works, deserve 
the traveller's praise, as he passes from 
France into Italy; but who would ex- 
pect from Mr. Sass, the depreciator pf 
Homer's battle-descriptions, an opinion 
that the Hero of the battle of Austerlitz 
and that event (painted by Gerard) was 
a subject to inspire any one? Or who 
would expect from a person of common 
apprehension, the folly of classing to- 
gether Lord Elgin and Buonaparte, as 
like preservers and rescuers of art from 
the spoliation of barbarians? The one 
did indeed save the most glorious works 
from daily injury and ultimate ruin; but 
the latter tore them from the very sacred 
places for which they were designed by 
their authors, and where they were re- 
ligiously .preserved and had been adored 
for centuries.* 


and Italian, betrays him into several lu- 
dicrous blunders, at which and at the 
running title along the top of his pages, 
we have had several hearty laughs; of 
which we might say in his own phrase- 
ology, “Oh! for a mark that would 


enn 





* It seems strange that the writer did not 
apply to Buonnparte the character he gives to 
his prototype. “ But Constantine was the most 
tasteless, the most brutal of all civilized plun- 
derers. To satisfy bis own wretched vanity, and 
adorn his new city of Constantinople—Asia and 
Europe were despoiled of their brightest orna- 
ments. Had- he had the power, he would have 
robbed the sun of its lustre, and left the world in 





darkness, to satisfy his mad ambition,” 


on Buonaparte. His roads and bridges,; 


Mr. Sass’s ignorance of Latin, French, 












ut 
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uld 


lun- 








denote a laugh of half an hour long!” 
Who could resist ari index so provocative 
to inirth ds this ? 

Englishmen and dogs.— The Roman Flea. 
—Desperate State of the Country.—Mag- 
nificent Scenery.— Ascent to the Clouds.— 
Temples: Echo.— Baths: Hell. — Monte 
Nuovo. Excursion to the Infernal Regions. 

Those who are not tempted by these 
seducing itiscriptions to read whit is 
written below, must surely have little 
curiosity. Of the silly affectation of 
acquaintance with languages which he 
does not understand, the very errata 
furnish the most absurd examples. 
Ex. gr. 


For Munatius Plancus, read Plaucus, 
For c’est égal & moi, read ga m’est égal. 
and 

For C’EST FINIS, read ¢’EST FINIT. 


To show his learning too, we have 
Feuluccas, and Pomptine Marshes, &c. 
together with the old histories of Rome, 
Naples, Mount Vesuvius and its eruptions, 
and other things all equally stale, flat and 
unprofitable. — 

pon the whole this is one of the 
most unsatisfactory productions of the 
kind to which it aspires to belong, which 
we have met with. Deficient in intelli- 
gence; concise or dumb on the subjects 
on which it might have entered advan- 
tageously into detail, and prolix or im- 
pertinent on those with which it had no- 
thing to do. Hogarth is estimated only as 
“ admirable in the familiar department of 
art, in pourtraying the common occur- 
rences of life,” where Joachim Murat is 
“a lover of science and of the fine arts” !! 
The architects of England are indiscri- 
minately slandered in the annexed ex- 
tract. 

Unfortunately for England, the archi- 
tects—or rather, I should say the dwi/ders, 
of the present day, who assume the name 
and usurp the place of talent, are a class 
of men, possessing little taste, no discri- 
mination, and without a portion of feeling 
for the sister arts, particularly painting. 
They are too well bred to be independent, 
or to have a mind of their own; and too 
little learned to be capable of executing 
works with judgment. Time-servingness 
is their characteristic ; and they readily give 
into the vague ideas of their employers, in- 
terest being their sole yuide. 


We shall conclude with two further 
extracts, which contain some informa- 
tion, if it may be relied upon ; for where 
it is conveyed in so marked a tone of 
miserable party féeling, we know not to 
what extent to ctedit the author, and 
this is the misfortune of deviating from 
the broad and pleasant ways of literature, 
arts, or science, into the narrow and 
tortuous paths of faction. At Rome 
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The chambers of Raffaellé next occupied 
my attention; and days, weeks, and years, 
might be advantageous] employer in their 
contemplation and study. But what. a la- 
mentable account am I to give of their pre- 
sent state! The most culpable negligence, 
the blindest indifference, seem to pervade 
the Papal government. While an outcry 
has been raised at the statues being re- 
moved to France, where they were better 
seen, and while, with much affected feeling, 
they have been calling for their restitution, 
they are permitting such injuries to those 
fine works which could not be removed, as 
nothing will repair. The paintings of 
Raffaelle from the Bible in the Corridore 
are almost destroyed by the damp; those 
in the chambers, from the same cause, are 
bulged, and project from the walls, (the 
who know what fresco-painting is, will 
tremble at this relation;) anda machine of 
wood to exhibit some mummery has been 
raised and fixed to the wall in the Sistine 
chapel, hiding a portion of the Last Judg- 
ment, which contains one of the finest 
groupes in existence. The care of such 
works, is not merely a national concern, 
but the whole world and posterity are in- 
terested in the preservation of these divine 
performances. 


In the Farnese palace is the gallery, cele- 
brated by the fresco paintings of Annibal 
Carrachi. The colours appear as brilliant as 
if only just executed, and these paintings 
are the best preserved of any we saw in 
Rome. The rest of the palace has been 
stripped of its treastites to adorn Naples 
and Palermo; and the rooms are in so 
dirty a state, as to make one shudder to 
walk through them. On coming out of one 
room, we discovered that the lower parts of 
our dress were covered with hundreds of 
fleas. On expressing our surprise, the 
guide smiled, and said it was nothing; at 
the same time he politely assisted us in 
brushing them off with his handkerchief. 


With our handkerchief we involuntarily 
give ourselves a brush, and thus get rid 
of the ideas of Mr. Sass and of his fleas 
together. . 





Tre Ancio-Camprian ; a Poem in four 
Cantos. By M. Linwood. London 
1818. pp. 94. 8vo. 


M. may stand for Mary or Matthew, 

or Michael, Miss, Mistress, or 
Master ; but in the title-page of this pro- 
duction we presume it indicates the. fe- 
male sidé, whatever may be the parti- 
cular appellation. The poem is founded 
on the final conquest of Wales by Ed- 
ward I., with a certain introduction of 
fictitious incidents and others from War- 
rington’s History of Wales. Its inspi- 
ration. is from the perusal of Scott, 
and Byron, rather than from original 
genius; and as criticism halts at Lady's 





the foregoing conjecture) conceive we 
shall do our best by simply tellingy the 
story of the Anglo-Cambrian, and giving 
an example of the versificatioh. = 
Edward I. invades Wales when Llewelyn, 
the last of its princes, has a dati 
Emma, lovin, and beloved by, & stranger, 
Edgar. She endeavours to secuté her lover 
as an ally on her father’s side, but his 
loyalty is not to be shaken, and he adheres 
to tlie English monarch. During a Bight’s 
service he is taken prisoner by the elsh, 


and condemned to death as a. spy by 
Liewelyn, and Emma, as might be an- 
ticipated, liberates him. His, sovereign 


entrusts him with a command for the en- 
suing day, in consequeiice of his having 
discovered himself to be the son of Mor- 
timer, a renowned wagrior, — to be 
slain in the Holy Land. e Earl, of 
Gloucester, his father’s unknown assassin, 
is high in Edward’s favour, and determines 
to destroy the son aléo. For this purpose 
he misrepresents a conference between 
Edger and Prince Llewelyn which he bad 
overheard, and the former is again won- 
demned to death, as a traitor, by the King 
whom he serves. At this crisis his father, 
accompanied by Earl Warrénne, appears 
from a twenty years. slayery, and acéykés 
Gloucester, whose dagger had been ineffee- 
tual: the result is, of course, the acquittal 
of Edgar, and condemnation of Gloucester. 
The hour of battle now artiyés, and re 


invaders are Victorious. , unka 


slays Llewelyn in the disguise of & . 
while he is looking round the field to tave 
him for Emma’s sake. She seeks her 


ent, and finds him dead by her lové?’s 
d; upon which she sinks into everlast- 
ing sleep, and the whole, in dn 
ment by the Cambrian Patriots for L 
which we subjoifi, as the most poetical part 
of the publication. 
Oh! fallen from glory’s honour’d ! 
Who foremost one ia the fight, —_— 
Gav’st lion-like, the hostile blow, 
Fled'st wolt-hike, facing still the foe,* 
agnificent in prince 
Thy throne accessible to all, 
Llewelyn ! we have lost with thee, 
All Cambria’s bright nobility ! 


Thy rills in mournful cadence creep, . . 
Thy mountains hang their heads and weep, 
The stars desért their radiant home, 

The moon is prematurely come,,. 

Whose patron lends a distant ts 

He’s gone to guide thy soul aright, - 
Where angels wait to welcome thee, 

Bright star of our nobility ! 


We had a fortress on the rock, 

A shepherd of his flock, 
An,¢agiet taught the solar gaze, 

A thente for our aspirin 5 

Our forvis allen oo beped fone, 
yo ¥ eaglet'torn, our caré pel 
All pillag’d, 

at hoe of Usdterian: chivalry a 
We cannot ben@ to England's yoke, . 

Nor cower beneath the traiter’s cloke, 


4 Vide Sewaid’s Anecdotes, article Le Cheva- 








work, we (presuming we are right in 


fier Bayard, 


740 


We cannot bear the victor’s swell, 

: We cannot of his glories tell. 

Our hearts, our panoplies are thine, 

. Our voice is faint, our spirits pine, 

Debas’d, enslav’d, they cling to thee, 

Last prop of Cambrian liberty! 

. We'll lay thee in a warrior’s grave, 

Where oak wide, and laurels wave ; 

. We'll chuse the greenest, freshest sod, 

Where Saxon foot has never trod, 

We'll fondly mourn, and duteous bend, 

O’er thee, our Father, Prince, and Friend, 

Till Heav'n, our willing souls to free, 

Shall grant immortal liberty! 

In magn the versification is more 
easy t original; indeed there are 
many of the best lines and passages little 
better than plagiarisms.. When | 
is fixed in contemplation, it is as if the 
Aigis of Minerva had 

Changed the stripling hero into stone : 
for which the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
is good authority in still life, 

And changed the willow wreath to stone. 
The certainty of the death of Emma.to 
Edgar is told in these lines : 

And when that point of wretchedness is pass’d, 

First of conviction, and of hope the last— 

which remind us only of Byron to 
how inferior even a good copy is: 

t, in short, the imitations are so nu- 
merous and apparent, we need only no- 
tice again, that the entire fabric of the 
composition is formed on the, we doubt 
not enthusiastic, perusal of the two great 
Bards of our time. 

The following couplet deserves re- 
mark as attempting to express some- 
thing which we can feel though we can- 
not well understand. The lover views 
the dread tranquillity of death 
With feelings e’en more wretched than despair, 
Since _ press’d foremost, tho’ no hope was 

re. 


Philosophically speaking, there can be 
no doubt without hope; yet there is a 
sort of visionary idea implied in these 
two lines which we can represent to our 
minds as perfectly as if it were logically 
accurate. 

We conclude with a few verses where 
Emma closes her ineffectual appeal to 
win her adorer : 


“We — no more, false foe!” she loudly 
cried: 
But soon her tears, which struggled long with 


le 
Burst . as show’rs releas’d o’crwhelm the 


Which ws Al elements awhile restrain; 

Her eyes, the azure heaven from whence they fell, 
Her heart the centre, where such tempests dwell. 
This is very pretty ; but in justice we 
must shew that it does not proceed so 
well, and therefore we add the rest of 


the passage. 
No charm so thronghout the world appears, 
No sway so lute, as Woman's tears, 





Their pow’r, excursive, o’er the vast domain, 
Corrodes the tyrant’s axe, or breaks his chain ; 
With choicest sweets and distillations pure, 
Embalms the grief that must, that will endure ; 
While more liquescent still in suppliant guise, 
They melt the heart which oral plaint defies. 
Whatever clime has nurs’d his form terrene, 
Whose nobler part some years must float be- 


tween 
The heights of bliss, and depths of dark despair, 
Their might, their magic, their abode are there. 
For long as sorrow shrouds the soul in night, 
And joy arises, clad in orient light, 
Wide and-enduring still shall be their sway, 
Till time and tears together, fade away. 





Tue Campaian or MDCCCXV ; oraNar- 
rative of the Military Operations which 
took place in France and Belgium dur- 
ing the hundred days. Written at St. 
Helena by General Gourgaud. Lon- 
don 1818. pp. 234. 8vo. 


We are scarcely sure now that Wel- 
lington actually beat Buonaparte at Wa- 
terloo. General Gourgaud, under the 
directions of the latter at St. Helena 
(all these St. Helena people seem to be 
great authors,) has in this volume proved 
so entirely. that his master ought to have 
been victorious and the British defeated, 
that we have great difficulty in persuad- 
ing ourselves that it happened other- 
wise. Were it not for Buonaparte’s being 
at St. Helena, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Paris, we really should be unable 
to get the better of our scepticism. 

All the probabilities of victory were 
in favour of the French. The combina- 
tions were excellent, and every event ap- 
peared to have been provided for: but 
what can the greatest genius perform 
against destiny ? [What indeed ?} Napoleon 
was conquered Melancholy ex- 
ample of human vicissitude ! Fortune,which 
had formerly been so propitious, seemed 
now to take a delight in crushing him, 
{shameful jade !] Betrayed, Xc. [it is never 
once said by whom]—Ah! Napoleon, why 
didst thou not die at Waterloo !—[Why? 
indeed. |—Preface, page vi. and vii. 

It is not our intention to go over Ge- 
neral Gourgaud’s details. Suffice it to 
say, that, according to his account, 
backed by his master, the Allies were to 
attack France with 600,000 men in July, 
which storm Buonaparte thought might 
be dissipated if he could in June van- 
quish about one third of that number on 
the side nearest him, Belgium, under 
Blicher and Wellington. To effect this 
he made the most cunning and masterly 
dispositions, and began the war with 
an army 120,000 strong on the 15th of 
June aforesaid. 

This point being gained [surely never 
were generals or politicians more sanguine 
ali would be at anend; a revolution woul 
take in the English administration : 


Belgium would rise in mass, and all the 
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= troops would enrol themselves 
under their old banners: the troops of the 
left bank of the Rhine, of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, &c. [which had so lately 
changed sides the other way!) tired of the 
heavy yoke of Prussia and Austria, would 
join the forces of France. 


Such were the dreams of Napoleon 
and his associates. But somehow the 
realities fell out quite contrary. On the 
15th and 16th, Count d'Erlong marched 
with his corps (the Ist.) from left to 
right, and from right to left, just as he 
heard the cannonading, but always arrived 
too late to be of use to Ney on the one 
hand or to Napoleon on the other. Ney 
himself did nothing but blunder and stop 
short when he should have gone on, 
viz. at Quatre Bras; and go on when 
he should have stopt short, viz. at Wa- 
terloo. Grouchy also was full of mis- 
takes ; and, in short, though Buonaparte 
contrived the very best of plans, they all 
miscarried, through the incapacity or 
misapprehension of his Generals! But 
the oddity of the matter is, that Wellin; « 
ton and Llicher committed still greater 
errors, only they were more lucky, and 
no fatal consequences attended them. 
“Fortune” and “ Destiny” were with 
them ; and numbers, if we believe Gene- 
ral Gourgaud, who is the most extraor- 
dinary ready reckoner we ever endea- 
voured to follow in calculation. He 
alters the amount of corps and of ar- 
mies at pleasure, and seems guided by 
no other rule than always to make his 
countrymen inferior whenever and where- 
ever they fight,whether at Ligny, Wavres, 
or Waterloo, under Grouchy, Ney, or 
Napoleon. Always victorious, it is only 
during the last ten minutes of Waterloo 
that the “‘ fatalities” are too strong to be 
contradicted. 


In the morning [of the 17th] his [the 
Emperor’s] design had been to sleep at 
Brussels : ” 


The fatality of some unaccountable 
delay hindered this soporific intention! 
Wellington and his gallant army too 
were in the way; but General Gour- 
gaud makes nothing of them, for, ac- 
cording to the Art of War, they ougtt 
all to have been destroyed. In spite of 
reason they were victors, and, 


The Emperor appeared determined not 
to survive that fatal day: he wished to die 
with his grenadiers, and was on the point 
of entering the square, when Marshal Soult, 
who was near him, said, “‘ Sire, the enemy 
is fortunate enough already;” and at the 
saine time pulled the Emperor’s horse into 
the road to Charleroi. 


Leaving the poor grenadiers to their 
fate! We could versify the beginning of 
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this extract from the Journal of General 
Gourgaud— 

Napoleon wished to die that fatal day 

With his bold grenadiers—but ran away! © 
Yet, lest the spotless reputation of Buo- 
naparte should suffer from this reverse, 
we will quote the passages, to show that 
he was wrongfully beaten :— 

It was not probable that the Duke of 
Wellington, having the forest of Soignés 
and Brussels in his rear, would give battle. 
That would not have been likely, even 
though the contest had been wholly in Bel- 
gium; but it was absurd to suppose he 
would do so when the French army formed 
the whole of the dispusable forces of the 
Emperor; while the hostile armies formed 
only one third of the forces leagued against 
France. 

Yet into this absurdity the Duke fell, 
as if for no other reason than to frus- 
trate his adversary’s intention of sleep- 
ing at Brussels :— 

Napoleon supposed that Bliicher would 
not have given battle at Ligny, nor the 
Duke of et at Quatre Bras. Their 
armies ought to have united, and evacuated 
Belgium without loss, in order to wait the 
arrival of the armies of Russia and Austria 
on the Meuse. 

That is, they ought to have done what 
their enemy calculated upon, and not 
only retired without a contest, but have 
left him Belgium to “ rise in mass,”. as 
the General tells us it would have done. 
With all their acuteness, these French- 
men seem to have made the greatest 
‘mistake in estimating the characters of 
their opponents, Wellington and Bliicher. 
But it would be idle to dwell on the futi- 
lity and folly of General Gourgaud’s 
narrative, the essence of which is fairly 
sampled in the following title to Chap- 
ter XI.— 

The Emperor having abdicated, the An- 
glo-Belgic and Prussiau armies imprudently 
advance upon Paris. This maneuvre, which 
ought to have led to their ruin, proved com- 
pletely successful. 

And this is the sum and substance of 
the whole book ;—All that Buonaparte 
did was right, and should have succeed- 
ed, but it failed; and all that the Allies 
did was wrong, and should have failed, 
but it succeeded. 

a ‘Ah! Napoleon, why didst thou not 
die at Waterloo,” instead of helping Ge- 
neral Gourgaud * to indite so silly a book 
at St. Helena ?— 

* This scribbling hero has, we observe, been 
sent ont of the country under the alien act, since 
the foregoing was written.—Ep. 
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to his Travels in Russia. 
Adelung. 
In Baron Herberstein and his works we 
have a twofold example of the fate which 
frequently attends the reputation both of 
books and of men. The great services 
which he rendered to Austria in his nego- 
ciations, procured him, im his own age, a 
reputation more solid than brilliant, yet 
one which did not long survive him. His 
works, particularly his ‘‘ Memoirs upon 
Russia,” his fairest title to glory, had in- 
deed the greatest success when they ap- 
eared in Germany and the North of 
a: they were soon translated into 
the Bohemian language, and even into Ita- 
lian, but they have remained almost wholly 
unknown since the end of the 16th cen- 
tury; and it is but now that we may pre- 
sage the revival of the reputation of their 
author. 

Count Romanzow, Chancellor of the 
Empire of Russia, has employed the pen 
of Herberstein’s biographer, following in 
this the ideas of Catherine II. who in 1795 
caused his great work to be reprinted. 

Herberstein was born at Wippach, in Car- 
niola, the 13th of August 1436: the nobi- 
lity of his family, dated only from the 13th 
century, and some piecesfof his arms afford 
reason to believe that before that time his 
ancestors were peasants. Herberstein him- 
self was the first Baron of his race. His 
father, however, seems tu have been wealthy 
and respected. Herberstein was in his in- 
fancy so weak and sickly, that his father, 
having tried in vain all human aid, sent 
him, under the care of ene of h’s brothers, 
to ** Our Lady of Loretto,” where he in 
fact “stm, recovered ; his constitution 
even became so robust, that the fatigues of 
a most laborious life did not hinder him 
from attaining the age of 80. Another cir- 
cumstance, still more remarkable at that 
era, was his love of study. At the age of 
eight years he exercised himself in speak- 
ing the German and Sclavonian languages ; 
and the latter was of the greatest service to 
him in the sequel. At his return from Lo- 
retto he seriously began his studies in the 
house of his parents, and went to finish 
them at Vienna, where he obtained, when 
only sixteen, the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

All this will appear the more surprising 
in a youth of that era, destined to the pro- 
fession of arms, which he followed for five 
years, and distinguished himself in the war 
against the Venetians. After the cam- 
paign of 1514, Maximilian armed him a 
‘night, attached him to his person, and 
made him a Counsellor: he was therefore 
twenty-eight years old when he entered on 
his diplomatic career, which he pursued 
with so much success for forty years. 

To form an idea of the labours and the 
merit of Herberstein, we niust remember 
that the diplomatic carcer was not then so 
safe as it is inour days. Most of the coun- 
tries to which he was sent on missions from 
Austria, were at that time half barbarous. 
This was the state of Poland, Hangary, 
Transylvania, Denmark, and still more of 
Russia, which he visited twice. 
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His first Embassy to Russia in 1517, re- 
quired considerable courage; for the ter- 
ror which the idea of that country inspired, 
had caused sevéral persons tu refuse or to 
elude it: the object of it was also very diffi- 
cult. Sigismund, King of Poland, and the 
Czar, Basil Iwanowitz, waged a cruel war 
against each other ; it was necessary to see 
them both, and to incline them vo peace. At 
the same time it was proposed to strengthen 
the alliance of Austria with the two sove- 
seigns, which might render the Embassa- 
dor suspected by both: there were also 
some marriages to be negociated. It is 
therefore not surprising that Herberstein, 
after having incurred the greatest dangers, 
and passed above six months at Moscow, 
reaped but little advantage from his labours. 
He did much by insinuating himself into 
the good opjniun of two violent Princes, 
who detested each other, and thus paving 
the way for the success of the second Em- 
bassy. In this first visit, he began to col- 
lect materials for the great work which will 
immortalize him. 

The death of Maximilian, in 1519, was 
the occasion of Herberstein’s mission to 
Spain, where he went to carry Charles V. 
the homage of the States of Austria. 

In 1521, the Archduke Ferdinand, who 

overned the States of Austria, retained 
Flerbersteia in his service, and sent him, 
in 1526, on his second embassy to Russia, 
with another negotiator from Charles the 
Fifth. This second Embassy had nearly 
the same object as the first; but-it was 
more successful, since, in another stay of 
six munths at Moscow, he concluded be- 
tween Russia and Poland, if not a treaty of 
perpetual peace, at least a prelimin 
truce for five years. He was besides loade 
with favours and presents by the Czar, who 
admitted him to his hunting parties and all 
his pleasures. 

But if this second Embassy to Russ‘a is 
the most:interesting to us, on account of the 
light which it throws on the state of that 
vast country in the 16th wg his Em- 
bassy to Soliman is that which did him the 
most honour as a statesman, and was the 
most advantageous to his country.. All the 
writings of that time agree that the Aus- 
trian ony owed its safety to his elo- 
quence, and his rare talents as a nego- 
ciator. 

We regret that our confined limits oblige 
us entirely to pass over many interesting 
particulars, in order to speak of Herber- 
stein’s chief claim to lite fame, which 
is his ‘‘ Rerum Moscoviticarum Commen- 
tarii.”” Before him, there: were very few 
works - +p. Russia which could give 
any idea of it; and, indeed, none written 
expressly on that vast country. - 
stein, who knew Russian, was able, jn his 
two Embassies to Moscow, not only to de- 
rive, from the con¥ersation of the most én- 
lightened inhabitants, authentic and posi- 
tive informétion, but also to consult the 
unpublished gtnals of the Empire. So 
many means of obtaining in ion, 
added to the sagacity of the historian as an 
observer, must necegearily produce an ex- 















lent 


twelve “genuine, © editions, 
T 519 the date of the edttio princeps) 
to the end of the century. In the same in- 


terre here were soren calltions | in Geemisn, 
on pa only was according to the 
verhidns of erberstein himself; and the 
others cofitained ‘a second version made at 
Bale, from the’Latin, by Henry Pantaléon. 
Tr is enough, that after a version 
made by the author himself, a stranger 
ead ‘ink of entering into competition 
with him. M. Adelung proves, that Panta- 
c with the German 
thing shews that 
ne f 6, without havin, 
kpowy the tranalation of | Pantaléon, whic 
was first published at Bale in 1563. This 
explanation is not perhaps quite satisfac- 
tory, hut the preference given by succeed- 
s editors to Pantaléon’s translation will 
a “nore natural; for Herberstein did 
not write German as he did Latin; he made 
use of an Austrian dialect, which was 
even then antiquated, and is now almost un- 
intelligible. This is the more to be regretted, 
as he did not servilely translate 
‘ work, but, leaving out several details of the 
original, inserted’ several others which are 
there. omitted: and yet the preference 
given by the editors to the version of Pan- 
gon hag rendered that of Herberstein 


¢ acquaint 
in? ond eve! 


very acarce. 
To shew the extreme importance of this 
votk, ‘Which in Russia and Germany is 
looked upon as classical, it is sufficient to 
say, after M. Adelung, that the author has 
tted in it all ie ea ee Enowe in 
es respecting the antiquities, the na- 
eek Griductions, "the Leairh hy, and the 
history of Russia and the adjacent coun- 
tries; that he gives the most extensive in- 
formation of what it was, in respect to re- 
ligion, governnient, war, and commerce ; 


and lastly that he draws a most faithful 
—_ of the manners of the inhabitants. 
thout giving an extract from the extract 


clrendy | M. Adelung, we Seer 
serve, at soogtapisy is es i lebte 
to Herberstein. anne whi he gave 
oF Russia were the first that appe: in 
Europe: he even endeaveured to conipare 
the modern names of the rivers with those 
which they bore yo the ancients ;'he 
first proved that the Wolga wag the Rha-of 
Ptolemy, that the Don was the Tanais, and 
the Nieinen the eae In hig historical 
researches respecting the people in the 
ne ~ —* Rusia, he has dwelt 
c on the Nogai Tartars, those 
the Crimea, and of the Kingdoms of Casan 
and Astrachan : he gives some fragments of 
of the Code of Basil Iwanowitz, which has 
since remained entirely unknown, but 
i. we may hope, will shortly be pub- 


lished under the auspices of Count’ Ro- 
mangzow. 

Political economy also would find valua- 
bl data in this work. He ur’ gives 
an account of the commercial probilfitions, 
and of the monopolies exercised’ by the 
cfown, of inte of intéfest, the prices of 
grain, Be. 


0 be jus, we mast acknow- 


his hero. 
‘communicates in his preface, including all 


s own 
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ledge that this book is not free from errors, 
and even fables ; but Herberstein has this 
in common with Herodotus, that he merits 
entire confidence in what he saw and ob- 
served himself; that he may have been de- 
ceived respecting distant countries, of 
which he has spoken only after the accounts 
of others, and that he merely relates all the 
stories which seem to disfigure his book, 
without requiring his readers to give credit 
to them. 

Having thus appreciated the merit of Ba- 
ron Herberstein, we must speak of that of 
his biographer. M. Adelung has neglected 
nothing which could furnish him with infer- 
mation concerning the life and the works of 
The list of materials which he 


the works of Herberstein, and all those of 
his contemporaries, who knew him, is so 
numerous, and contains some such rare 
pieces, that it gives the most advantageous 
idea of the perseverance of him who has 
collected them. His notes shew that he is 


‘himself well versed in the ancient and mo- 


dern history of Russia; and it is proved 
still more by some appendixes, where he 
treats of the etymology, &c. of the title 
of Czar ; ofan ancient city of Chlopygorod, 
which, in the 16th century, was the great 
mart of Russian commerce, and the site 
of which is scarcely to be found at present ; 
of a magic cauldron, the description of 
which is in an inedited journey of Kaempfer 
in Russian, gan wach be toe “ wi sda 
poet ished. M. Ade as also 
igow ny the MSS. of a a curivus 
journey made in Russia, towards the middle 
of the 15th century, by a noble Venetian, 
for the purpose of re-establishing the com- 
merce of his country with India, overland ; 
which gives his work some importance 
even in regard to the history of the East. 
M. Adelung’s style is perspicuous, but it 
appears to us deficient in elegance. He 
has judiciously interwoven in his work the 
most interesting anecdotes which he found 
in the works of Herberstein, and the details 
of the Russian etiquette, which, in our 
times, would appear a little Japanese, even 
to M, Golownin. The notes on the Ety- 
mology of some words, and the refutation 
of the errors of some preceding writers, 
prove that M. Frederic Adelung follows the 
tgteps of his illustrious father. 
There are, in this volume, two portraits 
of Herberstein, one representing him at the 
e of 61: it isnotcolonred. In the other, 
ich is coloured, he is represented in the 
Russian dress which the Czar had given 
him. At the end is a map of Muscovy, 
after that which Herberstein had engraved 
at Augsburg, and which merits the atten- 
tion of geographers. 
(To be continued) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAPTAIN KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE. 
Berlin, 6th November. 
Our learned countryman, M. Von Cha- 
misso, returned here in good health on the 















3lst October, from his voyage round 
world, as naturalist on st the oe 
(See Literary Gazette, Nos, 58, 87, 88.) 
M. Von Chamisso is to furnish contribu- 
tions on Anthropology and Natural History, 
to the account of the Voyage preparing by 
the Commander, Lieutenant Von Kotzebue. 
He will also communicate various particu- 
lars relative to the languages of the islanders 
of the South Seas. Very important in- 
formation may be expected from him, con- 
cerning the nations of Radach and the 
Caroline Islands. 


BURCKHARD AND HIS WORKS. 


The English African Association, which 
has so laudably exerted itself for the dis- 
covery of the interior of Africa, is now on 
the point of publishing, through its secre- 
tary, Mr. Hamilton, (the under secretary of 
of state, author of the Egyptiaca, and other 
valuable works,) authentic accounts of the 
incomparable Sheik Ibrahim, the high- 
spirited traveller Burckhard. 

Burckhard, a Swiss by birth, belongs, 
however, as a sage, such as Cicero paints, 
** qui omnem orbem terrarum unam utbhem 
esse ducunt,” to the whole human race. 
He was a younger son of the ancient and 
most respectable family of that name, 
and born at Zurich. Full of generous ip- 
dignation at the idea of becoming, under 
the banners of Napoleon, an instrument of 
oppression, he came at the end of the year 
1868 to England, where he was introducel 
by: the venerable Sir Joseph Banks to the 
African Association. He considered thie 
death of Mungo Park as doubtful; and the 
fate of Houghton, Hornemann, and Led- 
yard, did not deter him. His moral cha- 
racter, his robust constitution, his rare 
quickness of understanding, which facili- 
tated the acquisition of every species of 
knowledge, made his engaging in the ser- 
vice of the African Association desirable to 
all parties, and he received from every 

uarter encouragement and assistance. He 
) arted from England on the 2d of May, 
1809, and oalean at Aleppo (by way of 
Malta) in the beginning of July. He 
passed the whole of the three following 
years in acquiring so thorough an acquaint- 
ance with the language, manners, &c. of 
the country, as to assimilate himself en- 
tirely with the native Arabs. At one time 
he made excursions to the Lesgians and 
Houran, at another visited the ruins of Pal- 
myra and Balbeck, at another resided for 
whole months in the most northerly Pro- 
vinces of Syria, among the Turcomans. 
His journals and observations during these 
years, which he called his apprenticeship, 
are all in the possession of the African 
Association. On the 18th Juné, 1812, he 
began his first journey to Cahira, from Da- 
mascus. Avoiding the beaten track from 
El-Arish, to the frontiers of t, he went, 
disguised as a poor Bedouin, by Palestine, 
to the East of the Jordan, by way of Szalte, 
through Arabia Petrea, and the desert of 
E) Ty. When he arrived at Cahira, on 
the 4th of September, he was fully deter- 
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mined te penetrate into the interior with 
the first caravan to Fezzan or Darfour. 
This plan could not be executed at that 
time. Instead of this he underteok two 
highly dangerous journies into the ancient 
Ethiopia. The first was from Assouan to 
the frontiers of Dongola. It was here that 
he found, in the months of .February and 
March 1813, many ancient Egyptian and 
Nubian ruins, with Greek inscriptions like 
those at Phile. He undertook the second 
journey in the summer of 1814, through 
Nubia to Suakem and Djedda. ' His de- 
tailed accounts, which are in England, con- 
tain the most extensive information that 
ever has been given of the present state of 
civilization in this country, which was once 
the eradle of all the knowledge of the 
Egyptian priests. He then, in’ the cha- 
racter of a Mahomedan pilgrim, visited 
Meccaand Medina, saw and observed every 
thing with perfect security, as he was now 
not to be distinguished in any respect from 
the natives. The African Association re- 
ceived the most particular information on 
the subjects, such as no European before 
him was ever able to give, and a complete 
history of the Wechabites, from the first 
origin Of that sect, 60 years ago, to their 
last treaty of peace with Mahomet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, in 1815. His last excur- 


sion was from Cahira, which now remained ; 


his permanent abode, to Mount Sinai, and 
to the Eastern point of the Red Sea. To 
his uncommonly valuable journal of this 
journey, is added a memoir-on the March 
of the Israelites through the Desert. 

Our Traveller collected also for the Asso- 
ciation, Glossaries of African Languages, 
which he obtained by questioning the na- 
tives who visited Egypt, during his forced 
stay in that country, also 999 Arabian Pro- 
verbs, with an English Commentary; and 
made a translation of a burlesque Epic 
Poem, ia the popular language of Cahira, 
the subject of which is a contest between 
Wine and Bast, ‘(this is the name of all in- 
toxicating preparations of hemp seeds and 
opium, in that country.) Even these col- 
lections are highly valuable, and shew that 
if his life had been prolonged, he would 
have become one of the most instructive 
travellers that ever visited these countries. 
Burckhard’s last writing was composed in 
May 18317. From that time he made all 
es for penetrating into the interior 
of Africa, with a Caravan, which was des- 
tined for Murzuck. But on the 5th of 
October 1817, after he had been walking, 
full of health and sp'rits, with the British 
Consul general, Mr. Salt, in his garden, 
he was seized with so dreadful a dysentery, 
that, notwithstanding all the exertions of 
Dr. Richardson, travelling physician to 
Lord Belmore, who happeued to be‘on the 
spot, he died on the 15th of the same 
month. According to his last will, he was 
buried as Sheik Ibraiim, with Mahometan 
ceremonies. To his frien’ Osman, an 
Englishman, whom Mr. Salt had prevailed 
on the Pacha to release from-slavery, he 
bequeathed 1000 piastres, aud remembered 
4 is faithful servaut and all his other friends. 
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When dying, he dictated ‘* Let Mr. Hamit- 
ton acquaint my mother with my death, and 
say that my last thoughts Were always with 
her.”’ He left his library to the University 
of Cambridge, and confided the care of it to 
the well known traveller, Dr. Clarke. Who- 
ever knew him, could not but consider him 
as peculiarly qualified to execute a plan 
never yet accomplished. Free from all 
petty. selfishness,-he-had only the grand 
object before his view, to which he sacri- 
ficed every thing, Fire sparkled in his 
eyes. His conversation, in every language, 
was uncommonly interesting. All Euro- 
peans travelling in Egypt, were readily 
assisted with his advice in the frankest 
manner. A week before his fatal sickness, 
he bought books for Lord Belmore, and 
for another Englishman—the popular orien- 
tal novel “ Life and Adventures of Asilar 
and his beloved Ibla,” in 40 parts, of which 
there is a copy at Vienna, and another has 
just been translated into English, and pre- 

ared for the press by a secretary of the 

ritish Embassy at Constantinople. 


WINDOWS IN MEN’S BREASTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

The idea, though not new, ‘of the effect 
of a little window in front of the human 
breast, was lately started in one of our pub- 
lic journals. ‘The notion so pleased me, 
that it was continually running in my mind; 
I thought of nothing but Richeraud _and 
Hervey reading the heart of a living man. 








-How happy should we have been, thought 


I, had nature, move skilful than our sur- 
geons and anutomists, made such a window 
before every heart? Ridiculous idea! for 
if the heart could be seen like the face, it 
would soon. become deceitful and hypocri- 
tical, and we should gain nothing after all. 
Be that as it may, I could think on nothing 
else, and the consequence was, that the 
other night I had a dream on the subject, 
which, with your permission, } will relate. 
I presume you have no objection tv insert a 
Dream in your paper, for many large vo- 
lumes contain nothing else ; and I am sure 
it is no unusual thing to find a dream ina 
a journal. My dream was as fol- 
OWS :— 

I thought I had become prime minister 
of a great and powerful kingdom. I gave 
a grand entertainment. The party was nu- 
merous, and every one present had,without 
knowing it, the little window above men- 
tioned in front of his breast. 

1 first observed two learned men, who 
were, to all appearance, on very good terms 
with each other, for they were inseparable 
during the whole evening. One was on 
the eve of publishing a new work. I com- 
plimented im on his production, and pro- 
mised to speak favourably of it to the king. 
At that moment I observed a gentle swell- 
ing of his heart. The thing was perfectly 
natural, and it was only what I expected ; 
but I was not a little astonished to observe 
akind of contracting motion in the heart of 
the other. His breathing was suspended, 
and I may almost say that he appeared to 
be stifled by the success of his friend. 








Near me stood a man on whom I had’ 
conferred the greatest obligations, who 
hoped that I would render him stil fut- 
ther acts of service, and who was continual! 
talking to me of his gratitude. Now grati- 
tude is the memory of the heart, and, like the 
mental memory, may he Sspecre to leave 
some traces on the organ which it affects. 
So at least philosophers explain the matter. 
Though far from suspecting the sentiments | 
of my friend, 1 was pleased with this. op- 
portunity of ascertaining that my obliga- 
tions had not been bestowed on one mo 
was ‘unworthy of them. I looked at his 
heart; but what was my astonishmepf to 
find it was as smooth as polished marble, — 
my favours had made not the slightest 
impression on it. 

A gentleman entered with his wife ; their 
hearts were perfectly tranquil. A young 
officer appeared. The heart of one of the 
couple became agitated. It was not the 
husband’s. 

At this momenta foreign Ambassador 
was announced. Excellent! thought I, I 
shall now have the key to all the cabinets 
in Europe. But how was I diappoin’ed! 
It was the most impenetrable heart that 
can be oe aged absolute labyrinth. - I 
beheld nothing but folds above folds—a 
mass of intrigues and subterfuges. I turned, 
and perceived another heart, which I hoped 
I should be able to comprehend with less 
difficulty. Ht was light and slippery, and 
continually in motion. I was curious to 
know whether it had ever received a wound ; 
it had réceived'a thousand—but they were 
all so slight that oe | @ scar was visible. 
They appeared — ike the pricks of a 
pin. Several gay gentlemen, however, flat- 
tered themselves that they had riveted this 
heart, but they were deeeived. Cupid was 
out of ‘humour with it, and resolved to be 
revenged. One of his arrows yet remained 
untried. It was a golden one, and golden 
arrows seldom miss their aim. The heart 
of the fair lady was pierced through and 
through. 

In one corner of the drawing-room sat a 
philosopher, who was far from being dis- 
pleased at the notice he attracted. Philan- 
thropy (formerly we should have called it hu- 
manity) was his whim. He thought of no- 
thing but charitable jmstitutions, Lancas- 
terian schools, and soup establishments for 
the poor. A good action in which he did 
not parcicipate gave him pain. I looked 
through the little window: his heart was 
distended to the. utmost, but like a balloon, 
it was filled only with air. 

I detest hypocrites in morality, and cox- 
combs in virtue; but cold and insensible 
hearts please me as little. I had now one 
of the latter class before me. It was as 
smooth and as hard. as stone; and h 
never been moved by any generous senti- 
ment. It was not the heart of a Jew of the 
Hebrew race (fer they are no worse than 
other people, and do not deserve the iusults 
that are directed against them,) but of a. 
Christian Jew, a. money-lender and con- 
tractor. 

It may naturally be supposed that in so 

















brilliant a party, some distinguished lite- 
rary characters were present. There was 
one atithor, with whose sentim verses 
. the company were delighted. He was an 

myself much gra- } 


e t. I promi 
Cifitation in observing of what elements his ] aon 


impass' , delicate, and tender heart,was 
com - ButI could discover nothing 
remarkable. Indeed it cost me some trou- 
ble to find out whether or not he really had 
a heart 


I ee te rove pele ag - 
ter of poetry, but who took upon himse 
to judge of the productions of others. He 
was a philologist and critic by profession. 
I observed on his heart only a tew livid 
spots, like those which are produced b 
envy ; and some drops of gall were emitt 
on e motion of the organ. 

But though I was. unfortunate enough to 
meet with so many black and impure 
hearts, it must be acknowledged that there 
were among the company some of a very 


ongeete stamp 

ne person in particular deeply excited 
my interest, and whose heart I was for 
some time afraid to look at, lest it should 
not Oe dy pgp a en 
a about 17 years of age, beauti- 
“fd a6 ha ngel, and = tl she was 
beautiful. She had not yet uttered a word. 
What was my joy and astonishment! Her 
heart was the pus. and . a ey of 
any one present. It scarcely appeared to 
throb, yet it was eyident, t Poko the 


young lady opened her mouth, it would fly 
to her lips. I watched the motion of her 
eyes, and they at length met mine. I was 


young, for we are always young in our 
ams. She blushed, and at that moment 
an arrow, darting from I know not whence, 
struck her heart, and inflicted a deep 
wound. Jt was the first she had ever re- 
ceived. The blood which flowed from it 
was like that of the Goddess wounded by 
Diomede. I wished to examine what was 
passing in my own heart, for I thought I 
elt the counter-stroke of the dart which had 
ierced hers. I looked in vain through the 
tle window in my own breast—the glass 
was obscure and tarnished—a thick mist 
seemed to be before it. Thus no mortal 
. can read his own heart ! 
Nemone in sese possit descendere ! nemo! 
Perseus, 

This reflection vexed me: I became irri- 
tated: I awoke, and had the mortification 
to find that with my dream had vanished 
the sweetest illusion of my whole life!— 
From a Flemish Journal. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, Novemser 14. 
Thursday, in Congregation, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred :— 
Fh mee AND rr pyran 
4 , M, Student in Di- 
vinity, of 


Masrers or Arts :—Rev. Watkin 





Richards, Fallow of Queen's College, on the Now 





THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 


Foundation ; The Hon. Charles Percy, of Christ 
Church; Rev. Edward Craig, of St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. George Masters, of M ‘ 
mane ange ay cae 
eter 'y pounder ; rge 
Howman, Esq. of Balliol College, Grand 
mpounder; Mr. William Vallance, of Univer- 
sity Mr. John Frederick Benwell, of 
= Hall; Mr. John Delafield, of Oriel 


CAMBRIDGE, Novemser 13. 


The following gentlemen were admitted 
to the undermentioned Degrees on Wednes- 
day last :— 

- MASTERS OF a ae “a — <* — 

leary Downing iti » Rev. n Peter 
io Chesshyre, and Teer. John Fielding, of 
St. John’s College. 

Bacue ors tn Civit Law.—Thomas Richard 
Coles, of St. John’s College; Thomas George 
Milner of Jesus College. 

Bacnecor or Arts.—Charles Edward Long, 
Esq. of Trinity College. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay 
for the present year is—No valid argu- 
ment can be drawn 
the Jews against the truth of the Christian 


Religion. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 


In our last we mentioned the return 
of Captain Ross,with the two ships under 
his command, from Baffin's Bay. The 
statement put forth to the public, on 
this occasion, in the Newspapers, is, 
that 


“* Captain Ross has conmplotely succeeded 
in exploring every part of n's Bay, and, 
with the exception ef errors inthe latitudes 
and longitudes, of verifying the statements 
of that old and able navigator whose name 
it bears, and of ascertaining that no pas- 
sage exists between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans through Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay, the whole being found to be sur- 
rounded by high land, extending to the 
north as far as lat. 77. 55. and long. 76. W. : 
and in the 74th ee of latitude, stretch- 
ing westward as as 84. W. longitude. 

y traced the same thé whole way down 
to the Cape Walsingham of Davis, which 
they ascertained to lie in lat. 66. and long. 
60.; from hence they steered for Resolu- 
tion Island, and then stood homeward. 
They have made many curious observations 
and discoveries, of which, perhaps, will not 
be considered as the least interesting, that 
of a nation being found Vo inhabit the Arc- 
tic regions, between the latitudes of 76. and 
78., who thought that the world to the 
South was all ice ; that generation had suc- 
ceeded generation of a people who had 
never tasted the fruits of the earth, had no 
idea of a or ty who never had an 
enemy, and whose Chiefs had hitherto sup- 

“poempacs monarchs of eg: ae. 

; now remains to be discov 

the torminetion, if it bac one, of Middle- 


Srom the incredulity of 





ton’s Repulse Bay, and, a few degrees to 
the northward of it, to determine whether 
Greenland be an island or joins America; 
and this might with the greatest ease be 
done from the northernmost station of the 
Hudson’s-bay Company in any one season.” 


Upon this account we shall merely 
observe, that we do not think the con- 
clusion that “‘ no passage exists between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans thro 
Davis's Straits and Baffin’s Bay,” so 
completely made out as to warrant its 
being received as a positive and ascer- 
tained geographical fact. We shall, 
however, be very curious to read Capt. 
Ross's narrative of this interesting Ex- 


pedition. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH GALLERY. 

We were much gratified with a recent 
short visit to this National Gallery, where 
not only a number of our young, fair, and 
rising Artists are engaged in studying the 
noble specimens left for their use, but even 
some au best Painters have been avail- 


| ing themselves of the opportunity for im- 


proving their talent. And it is perhaps 
an evidence of as much judgment as mo- 
desty in such men, to feel that it is never 
too late for iniprovement: True genius 
knows its strength, but it is. also conscious 
of its weakness; and it is rather a proof 
of presumption than of excellence, to coa- 
ceive ourselves above instruction, 

On the day on which we glanced over the 
Gallery, no fewer .than fifty-four artists 
were employed in imitating, taking sketches 
from, and copying the immortal works be- 
fore them. Their accommodations seemed 
to be perfect, and. every facility affurded, 
not only to gather inspiration, but me- 
chanical knoxledge, from the greatest spe- 
cimens of the greatest masters of their art. 
Our pleasure at beholding the busy and 
intelligent throng, and in fancying how 
much reputation to them, and fame to their 
country, might result from these labours, 
is not easily described. We will not ad- 
minister to vanity, by flattering these indi- 
viduals with the idea of becoming Raf- 
faelles and Titians, but we will assure them 
that there never would have been either a 
Raffaelle or a Titian without the painful 
and fatiguing pursuit of practices similar to 
those in which they were occupied. 

Many of their productions, as we ob- 
served them hastily, seemed to possess un- 
a merit. a by its 

e Gallery, we were informed by i 
obliging Keeper, closes on the 5th of De- 
cember ; the studies will be exhibited 
to the Governors, Subscribers, &c. on the 
if does not display whot will delight ever 

it not display what wi ev 
lover of our Native School, Chesidered 
either in the light of progress made, or of 
Promise given. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELL 
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PORTRAITS, &c. 
The letters from Aix-la-Chapelle conti- 
nue to 5 of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
s in taking the portraits of the So- 
vereigns and most distinguished Statesmen 
assembled at that city. The Emperor Fran- 
cis is in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, and co- 
vered with Orders : report says, a — 
and admirable likeness. Prince Metter- 
nich and Prince Hardenberg have given se- 

veral sittings. 


Suaxsreare and VanpyKe.—A minia- 
ture portrait of Shakspeare, in the style of 
Hilliard, was lately said to have been dis- 
covered in an old cabinet belonging to the 
mother of Sir James Bland Burgess. There 
seems to be no good ground for calling this 
picture a likeness of Shakspeare, as it may 
with equal or rather greater probability be 
peer es to any individual of the era to 
which it belongs. A more recent resusci- 
tation of a treasure in the Arts is mentioned 
in a letter from Brussels, which asserts, 
that an English gentleman there has res- 
cued from oblivion an original picture of 
Vandyke, representing the interesting scene 
of our immortal Shakspeare—‘‘ Hamlet con- 
templating the skull of Yorick.” The pic- 
ture was accidentally discovered among the 
rubbish of a coach-house at Brussels ; but 
so completely covered with dust and dirty 
varnish, that it was scarcely visible. On 
its being carefully cleaned, it was found to 
bein perfect preservation—the colouring as 
fresh and brilliant as it came from the easel 
of the painter. It is half-length, the coun- 
tenance of Hamlet full of expression; the 
hands touched with all the truth of nature, 
and with the exquisite delicacy of the pen- 
cil of Vandyke. Tis picture is now ascer- 
tained to have formerly belonged to the 
Count Aylesbury, who married the Prin- 
cess of Horne, and that it was originally 
painted for Charlés I. by Vandyke, when he 
w.s in England. Walpole, in his ‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of Paintings in England,” mentions, 
that after the King’s death many of his 
finest pictures were taken away by his ser- 
vants for their wages, and carried into Hol- 
land and Flanders, where they were sold. 

Upon this story we shall merely observe, 
that it must be impossible to practise any 
deception with respect to such a painting, 
as this is described to be, by Vand ae The 
works of that master are not to be forged 
with success; and when once seen, this 
Picture will either establish itself at first 
sight as genuine, or be classed with. the 
older impostures of the Brussels Gazet'e. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.) 


2 thou shalt stand 
A Deity, sweet woman, and be worshipped. 
: Ford. 





Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

Pert ede vrt at w tendey its faint perfume, 
h svecged from bes Iden heir, 

And ber forelreadis pa’ ; the’ wo longer far 
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And the Spirit that sate on her soft blue eye, 
Is struck with cold mortality 5, 

And the smile that-played on her lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour: : 
And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrank from the tone of her last sad sigh :— - 
And this is Man's fidelity. 


*Tis ¥’oman alone, with a firmer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more; and soothe, and bless 
Man in his utter wretchedness. 
1817. Ww. 





SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER CASTLE 
DURING A STORM. 


III.* 
THE EAST-INDIAMAN. 


How like a younker, or a pr¢digal, 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind! 

How like the prodigal doth she return ; 

With over-weather’d ribs, and ragged sails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind ! 
Merchant of Venice. 


An anxious, lingering, perilous voyage past, 

An India ship hail’d Albion's land at last! 

Moor’'d in the Downs, her mighty pinions close 

Like some far-flying bird that sought repose ; 

While, crowding on the deck, a hundred eyes 

Turn’d shoreward—fiush’d- with pleasure and 
surprise. 

That eve ‘ther anchor’d, from th’ horizon’s hem 

The virgin Moon, as if to welcome them, 

Rose from her rest—but would no more reveal 

Than the faint outline of her pale profile : 

Tho’ soon (as maids forego their fears) she gave 

Her orbed brow to kiss the wanton wave : 

Till—like a scornful lover, swol’n by pride 

Because too fondly loved to he denied, 

The rude wave spurn'd her off, and raised that 
loud 

And angry blast which scream’d thro’ sail and 
shroud, 

The live-long night on which my harp is dwelling. 

Meanwhile, the swarthy crew, each care dis- 

a pelling, 

Had sported thrice three summer suns away 

Since they had cast their anchor in the bay. 

O, none save Fortune’s step-sons, doom’d to 
roam 

The deep, can prize a harbour and a home! 

The temperate breeze their sun-bronz’d temples 
blessing— ; 

A native shore the gladden’d eye refreshing— 

The painted pinnace dancing from the land 

Freighted with friends—the pressure of the hand 

Whose pulse throbs happy seconds—the warm 


gush 
Of blood into the cheek, as it would rush 
With the heart’s welcome ere the tongue could 
half 
Perform its office—feeling’s telegraph ! 
Impassion’d smiles, and tears of rapture starting — 
Oh, how unlike the tears which fell at parting ! 


‘| And all were their’s—that good ship's gallant 


crew— 
As tho’ each joy which absence rendered due 





* Numbers I. and II. were insérted in the 
Literary Gazettes Nos. 89 and 90; when the 
present and a fourth Sketch were accidentally 
amislaid. We- have now the of ‘pre- 
senting the promised continuation, 





Were paid in one bright moment: such are 
known ; 

To those long severed, loving, loved, alone! 

A gorgeous freight that broad -sail’d vessel bote— 

The blazing diamonds and the blushing ore; 

Spices that sigh’d their incense, till the sajls 

Were fanned along on aromatic gales 

From Orient lands. ‘Then marvel not if he 

Who there is Chief should look exultingly 

Back on the storms he baffled, and should know 

The bosom’s warmest wildest overflow 

While gazing on the land which laugh'd before 
him— 

The smooth sea round—the blue pavilion o'er 
him! 

Yet felt he more than ever sprang from these, | 

For love demanded deeper sympathies; 

And long in lonely bower had sigh’d for him 

A fond fair Bride, whose infant bim 

Oft spirit-clouded from its playthings crept, 

To weep beside its mother while she wept. 

But O, they met at length! And such sweet days 

Already proved as leave a light which plays 

Upon the memory when their warmth is gone— 

The fount thus treasures sun-beams, and shines on 

Thro’ dusk and ‘darkness. Like some happy 
mother, 

Joy mark’d the hours pursuing one another— 

A wreath of buoyant angels! Yet, as they 

Wheel'd langhing round, oft sigh’d—to make 
them stay / 


This was a day of banqueting on board ; 

And swan-wing’d barks, and barges many-oar’d 

Came crowded to the feast. The young—the gay— 

The beautiful—were there, Right 

The pleasure boats glide onward—with swift prow 

The clear wave curling. till around each bow, 

With frequent flash, the bright and feathery spray 

Threw mimic rainbows at the sun in play. 

The ship is won, the silken chair is lower’d— 

Exulting Youth and Beauty bound on board ; 

And, while they wondering gaze on sail and 
shroud, 

‘The flag flaps o'er them like a crimson cloud. 

Young Pleasure kiss’d cach heart! from Persia’s 
loom 

An ample awning spread its purple bloom 

To canopy the guests; and vases, wreathed 

With deep-hued flowers and foliage, sweetly 
breath’d 

Their incense, fresh as zephyrs when they rove 

Among the blossoms of a citron grove: 

Sof: sounds (invisible spirits on the wizg) 

Were heard and felt around them hovering : 

In short, some magic seem’d to sway the hour, 

The wand-struck deck becomes an orient bower ! 

A very wilderness of blushirg roses, 

Just such as Love’woukl chuse when he repores, 

‘The pendant orange from a lush of leaves 

Hangs like Hesperian gold; and, tied in slicaves, 

Carnations prop their-triple coronals: 

The grape, out-peeping from thick foliage, falls 

Like cluster’d amethysts in deep festoons ; 

And shells are scatter’d round which Indian moons 

Aad sheeted with the silver of their beams: 

But O, what, more than all, the scene beseems, 

Fair, ‘faultless forms, glide there with wing-like 
motion— 

Bright as young Peris rising from the ocean ‘ 

Eve darken’d down—and yet were not gone ; 

a te needa onme came on ! 

Ff, waved on high a ruby-sparkling bowl— 

Youth, ion, wine, ma itis his woul: 

* Fill to the brim,” he ery’d, “* let others peer 

Their — path to heaven—my heaven is 
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This hour ‘is mine, and who ean dash its bliss? | 

Fate dare not darken such an hour as this !"— 

Thén stoop’d to quaff—but (as a charm were 
thrown) - : 


is hand, his lips, grew motionless as stone: 
¢ drunkness ef his heart no more deceives— 
The thunder growls, the surge-smote vessel 
heaves ; 
And, while aghast he star'd, a hurrying squall 
Rent the wide awning, and discover’d all ! 
Across their eyes the hissing lightning blazed— 
The black wave burst beside them as they gazed ; 
And digzily the thick surf scatter’d o’er them; 
And dim and distant loom’d the land before them ; 
No longer firm—the eternal hills did leave 
Their solid rest, and heaved, or seem’d to heave! 
O, ’twas an awful moment—for the crew 
Had rashly, deeply drank, while yet they knew 
No. ruling eye was on them—and became 
Wild as the tempest! peril could not tame— 
Nay, stirred their brutal hearts to more excess; 
Round the deserted banquet-board they press, 
Like my fenetocn’e to fiends, with oath and 


yell; 
-And many. deem’d the sea less terrible 
Than maniacs fiercely ripe for all, oy aught, 
- That ever flash’d upon a desperate thought ! 
Strange laughter mingled with the shriek and 
Nor woman shrank, nor woman wept alone. 
Some, as a bolt had smote them, fell—and some 
Stared haginrd wild—dismay had struck them 
jumb, 
There were of firmer nerve, or fiercer cast, 
Who scowl'd defiance back upon the blast— 
Half scorning in their haughty souls to be 
Thus pent and buffetted. And tenderly, 
Even then, to manly hearts fair forms were 
drawn, 
Whose virgin eyes had never shed their dawn 
Before—soft, beautifully shy—to flush 
A Lover’s hope; but, as the Dove will rush 
Into the schoul-boy’s bosom to elude 
The swooping goshawk—woman, thus subdued, 
Will cling to those she shunn’d in lighter mood— 
The soul confess emotions but conceal’d— 
Pure, glowing, deep, tho’ lingeringly reveal’d ; 
That-true camelion which imbibes the tone 
OF every passion-hue she pauses on! 
O, ’tis the cheek that’s false—so subtly taught 
It takes not of its colour from the thought ; 
But, like volcanic mountains veil’d in snow, 
Hides the heurt’s lava, while it works below ! 


And there were two who loved, but never told 
Their love to one another: years had roll’d 
Since Passion touch’d them with his purple wing, 
Tho’ still their youth was in its blossoming. 
Lofty of soul, as riches were denied, 
He deem’d it mean to woo a wealthy bride: 
And (for her tears were secret) coldly she 
Wreath’d her pale brow in maiden dignity. 
Yet each had caught the other’s eye reposing— 
And, far as looks disclose, the truth disclosing ; 
But when ae met, pride check’d the soul’s warm 
sigh, 
And une melting spirit of the cye— 
A pride in vulgar hearts that never shone ; 
And thus they loved, and silently loved on. 
But ¢his was not a moment when the head 
Could trifle with the heart! the cloud which 
ad 


» 


spre 
Tts chilling veil between them, now had past— 
Too long awaking—but they woke at last! 
He rush’ where clung the fainting fair one— 


sought 
To soothe with hopes he felt not, cherish’d uot: 
And, while in passionate support he prest, 
She raised her eyes—then swiftly on his breast 
Hid her blanch’d cheek—as if resign’d to share 





The worst with him—nay, die contented there! 


That silent act was fondly eloquent; ‘ 
And to the youth’s deep soul, like lightning, sent 
A gleam of rapture—exquisite yet brief 

As his (poor wretch) that in the grave of grief 
Feels Fortune’s sun burst on him, and looks up 
With hope to heaven—forgetful of the cup, 
The deadly cup his shivering hand yet strain’d— 
A hot heart-pang reminds him—it is drain’d ! 
Away with words! for when had true love ever 
A happy star to bless it >—Never, never ! 

And oh, the brightest after smile of Fate 

Is but a sad reprieve, which comes—too late ! 
The riot shout peal’d on—but deep distress 

Had sunk all else in utter hopelessness : 

One mark’d the strife of frenzy and despair— 
The most concern’d, and yet thé calmest there ; 
In bitterness of soul beheld his crew— 


He should have known them, and he thought he [ 


knew; 
The blood-hound on the leash may fawn, obey— 
He’ll tear thee, should’st thou cross him at his 
prey! 
One only trust survives a doubtful one—’ 
But O, how cherish’d, every other gone ! 
“¢ While hold our cables, fear not.’-—As he spoke 
A sea burst o’er them, and their cables broke! 
Then, like a lion bounding from the toil, 
The ship shot thro’ the billow’s black recoil: 
Urged by the howling blast—all guidance gone— 
They shuddering felt her reeling, rushing on— 
Nor dared to question where, nor dared to cast 
One asking look—for that might be their last ! 


What frowns so steep in front—a cliff? a rock? 

The groaning vessel staggers in the shock ! 

The last shriek rings - - +, -.- - 

- Hark! whence that voice they hear 

Loud o’er the rush‘ng waters—loud and near ? 

Alas, they dream—’tis but the ocean roar— 

Oh no, it echoes from th» swarming shore ! 

Kind Heaven! thy hand was there: with swell- 
ing bound 

The vast waves heaved the giant hull aground; 

And, ebbing with the turning tide, became, 

Like dying monsters, imp tent and tame 

Wedg'd in the sand their chafing can no more 

Than lave her sides, and deaden with their roar 

The clamorous burst of joy. But sowie there 
were 

Whose joy was voiceless as their late despair— 

Whose heaven-ward eyes, clasp’d hands, and 
streaming cheeks, ; 

Did speak a language which the lip ne’er speaks! 

O, he were heartless, in that passionate hour, 

Who could not feél that weakness hath its power, 

When gentle woman, sobbing and syhdued, 

Breath’d forth her vow of holy gratitude, 

Warm as the contrite Mary's, when forgiven— 

Aa angel smiled recording it in heaven ! 





On a fine Portrait, by Masquerier, of a 
Lapy standing before a Glass (since dead.) 


She looks within the mirror, and her form 
Is from its dazzling crystal given again, 
In living beauty, yet a hue less warm 
Reddens the lip; the blue, pellucid_vein 
Wanders across a brow, where silent pain 
Sheds paleness on its polished ivory. 
The ruby of that cheek has felt the stain 
Of tears that flowed unseen by human eye, 
As from her pillow rose her midnight prayer— 
to die. 


And so she died—in early beauty died,— 
A violet by its first soft shower decayed : 
A flush of radiance on life’s changing tide, 
Just seen and loved, and: sunk in evening’s 
shade ; av: 
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A young sweet star, just risen, but to fade ; 
And this fair image smiling in sad bloom 


‘On her, so soon in quiet to be laid, 


Looks like her Angel in its meekness come 
To tell her of the tumb, her calm, her hallowed 
tomb. TRIssiNo, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS, 





No. XX. 
EXPOSURE TO SERVANTS. 


Say not unto the crow, “ Why numberest 
thou seven times the age of thy lord?” or to 
the fawn, ‘‘ Why are thine eyes to see my off- 
spring to a hundred generations ? ’’ Are these to 
be compared to thee in the abuse of life? are 
they riotous? are they cruel? are they ungrate- 
ful? Learn from them rather, that innocence of 
life, and simplicity of manners, are the paths to 
a good old age. 

What part of life is it that we would wish to 
remain with us? Is it youth ?—Can we be in 
love with outrage, licentiousness, and temerity? 

Economy of Human Life. 


There is an old French saying which 
informs us, that no man is a hero in the 
eyes of his Valet de Chambre. I happen 
to have been long enough in the world 
to have known France during the ancient 
regime, before the revolution, and I can 
bear testimony to the truth of this maxim 
in that country. 

The princes of the blood and the 
haute noblesse, at that time, put a great 
deal of confidence in. their servants. 
They treated them with a goodness and 
familiarity which is not known in colder 
and more prudent England, where a 
sense of propriety is the effect of reason- 
ing combined with a sense of our in- 
terest. The other orders of nobility and 
gentry, the votaries of haut ton and 
fashion, naturally imitated the highest 
ranks. Every one had a confidential 
valet. Some had more. Many employed 
a very humble secretary, sprung from 
the lower order, to write their letters— 
even their billets doux, assignations, pro- 
posals, etcetera; and, svit dit en passant, 
some of the half-educated giddy young 
nobility wrote such bad French, and 
worse orthography, that a proxy writer 
was necessary for the suke of putting his 
master decently upon paper. 

By this means, however, their debts, 
their intrigues, their weaknesses and 
follies, were quite laid open to their do- 
mestics, who, sooner or later, betrayed 
them. A certain prince. D 
knows what he confided to Blondin; 


prince of royal blood. 
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and many nobles were still worse treated. 
Some were literally sold; and were the 
victims of their own credulity in this 


respect. 

So tenderly and unreservedly did some 
noblemen treat their dependants, many 
of whom were born upon their estates, 
that they often tutoy’d the leading favour- 
ite, who was generally to them, in love 
affairs, what Mercury was to Jupiter. 
This man was tu and toi (thow and thee) 
—a mark of favour and affection which 
passed betwixt parents and their chil- 
dren, patrons and protegés when much 
beloved, and also between man and 
wife, in the Provinces! But at court, 
husband and wife did not make so free : 
"Twas Madame la Duchesse, Monsieur le 
Duc, and so forth. 

Notwithstanding, however, our sense 
of propriety and subordination in Eng- 
land, yet a prodigal or a rake must imie 
a confidant of one or more of his ser- 
vants. There are his faults to conceal, 
his vices to hide, his debts and intrigues 
to keep from a parent's or from a wife's 
ear; not forgetting denials to unfortu- 
nate visitors, the necessary lies of the 
hall and anti-chamber, and the driving 
of duns from the door. From these cir- 
cumstances, unfortunately, our nobility 
get into disrepute; and their secrets are 
blown all over the town, by the discon- 
tented or faithless mercenary who was 
the depositary of their inmost thoughts 
—the eye witness of all their groveling 
and criminal passions. 

What led me particularly to this sub- 
ject was, a scape-grace Nephew of mine 
having dropped a letter intended for his 
“ own man” (as he is commonly called.) 
He had forgotten to seal it; being 
frightened by the voice of a dun, which 
induced him to slip out of my garden 
gate in the country, and to order his 
horses round ; after which he cantered 
off for a snug retreat of his own. ‘The 
letter was verbatim as follows, and ad- 
dressed to his servant, at his town 
house :— 


“ Joun Tuomson, 

“I write this to inform you, that I 
have left my uncle’s house. The damned 
Jeweller called there; and it is too hot 
to hold me any longer. I had given the 
porter a crown, with orders to say that 
if any one called, I was gone to Rams. 
gate ; but the fellow is a bungling ras- 
cal, and not used tu town work. Should 
**** call in town, swear to him that I 
have taken a trip to France for a few 
months. You must tell Bishdp to take 
the bay horse, got by Goldfi from 
the bee pea and he is to make him 
up and sell him. I am convinced that I 
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have over-worked him; and that his 
wind is touched. If this be observed by 
the buyer, Bishop * must swear that it 
is nothing but a —e cough. You'll 
be glad to hear, that I have got rid of 
the filly, and of the brown balance 
horse. The filly is as vicious as hell ; 
and would have broken some of our 
necks. I sold her to a Portuguese. ‘The 
horse looked uncommonly well. His 
coat was like a looking-glass. So much 
for care and antimony! He fetched a 
hundred and fifty; and an’t worth a 
damn. ‘Tell this to Bishop : he'll hardly 
believe it.—If Mary Williams comes 
plaguing me for money, give her five 
pounds ; but tell her that it is useless to 
be thus troublesome. Swear that I am 
abroad ; and that it is in vain to call 
any more, as you must give her to un- 
derstand that I will do no more for her. 
I am quite tired of the girl ; and I wish 
somebody else would take a fancy to her. 
Apropos, you must pay that woman for 
linen. Her account is exorbitant; but 
never mind: there is a very pretty girl 
who works at the shop, to whom you 
will deliver the enclosed. I mean to 
provide for her,” (just as he did for 
Mary Williams;) ‘“ and if she receive 
my letter well, confide to her where I 
am, and furnish her with the means of 
coming to me. 
me, and I will reward you handsomely 
for it. I am quite short of clothes ; 
having only twelve pair of trowsers and 
twenty waistcoats, one black, one blue, 
and one mixture coat, besides the two 
tunics. I look horridly in the olive 
brown tunic. It makes me as sallow 
and bilious-looking as the devil. I only 
tried it on. I wish that Allen would 
take it back ; let it lie for a day or two on 
his counter ; and to the first Johny Raw 
of a fellow who wants a tunic in a great 
hurry, Allen can swear that this one is 
just made for my lord so and so; and if 
it fit the spoony, he can take it off his 
hands: otherwise I must keep it. But 
as for paying for it, that is quite another 
matter. The dealer who sold me that 
balance horse is a damned scoundrel. 
He thought to do me; but I'm more of 
a dealer than him! ‘The Greenhorn, who 
bought him of me, is just emerged from 
Westininster, and I make clear sixty 
guineas by the transaction. I send by 
the carrier the last two pair of dress 
pantaloons: they must be altered. You 
know that I am a little what is vulgarly 
called baker-kneed, which I explained 
to the German fool who made them. A 
pad would remove the defect. What an 
ass a tailor must be who can’t fit a man 


* His head groom—another confidant! re 





Speak very highly of 





well, be his deformities what they may! 
Apropos—I must have six new pair of 
stays by the time I return, and six 
pair of spurs from Vincent's. Long's is 
a devil of a bill—but it will never be 
paid. I do not recollect any thing else, 
only keep peace amongst my undutiful 
and clamorous creditors.” 
Signed as usual. 

« P.S. Tell Bishop that I have sold 
the brace of pointers for fifty guineas. 
Don cost me half that sum. I hought 
him of Sir George. 


three: so that I don’t lose there. I 
shall remit. you money in a post or two.” 


Now if my. Nephew haye not here 
exposed all the defects of his 
and of his mind to his confidential ser- 
vant, I will consent to be a brewer's 
dray-horse! A pretty opinion John 
‘Thomson must have of his master! He 
writes him an easy, dashing, familiar, 


and disgraceful narrative, in the form of 


a letter which contains just this account 
of himself—He is in debt and in lave. 
In the first, he is not only extravagant, 
but unprincipled. In the second he is 
not only a voluptuary, but a base se- 
ducer. In his horse-dealing transactions, 
he is a rogue; and in his toilette- 
arrangements, he is a fool. Seducer, 
cheat, liar, and scoundrel, are all con- 
tained in this detail, which is slurred 
over with as much sang froid and self- 
satisfactions ifhe were giving directions 
for the improvement of his estate, dis- 
pensing donations to the poor, and put- 
ting in practice every social virtue. A 
fine master has John Thomson got! a 
fine customer have Messrs.Allen, Vincent, 
the Jeweller, and the German, to boast 
of! With regard to Mary Williams, my 
heart bleeds for her. But as for the 
pretty semstress, unless she is deaf to 
good counsel, she shall not be lost for 
want of a caution from 

Tae Hermit in Lonpon. 


MODERN AUTHORS :—A CHARACTER. 


Faciunt nz intelligendo, ut nihil intelligant. 

Whenever I read the lists of new publi- 
cations, I am always surprised at the num. 
ber of books of all descriptions which daily 
issue from the press; writing seems the 
order of the day. There are now almost 
as many writers as there were ‘readers a 
century ago. Our numbers of poets, tra- 
vellers, biographers, novel writers, &c. 
seein inexhaustible. But thongh we may 
boast of works in all these departments, 
that would do honour to any age or nation, 
yet no age has afforded so great a number 
of demi authors ‘and authoresses, Mer 
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and women, boys and girls, (the evil seems 
pee hg every one of common parts and 
lucation, who has a facility of connecting 
sentences in prose or verse, thinks him- 
self qualified to write for publication. No 
young gentleman makes a tour to the Con- 
tinent, on business or pleasure, but he 
keeps a journal: this would do very well, 
did he do it for the benefit of his friends 
only, who would duly appreciate his genius; 
but, ambitious of acquiring fame, he must 
ublish a book, though he often thereby 
foge he only chance of having his writings 
d. Since the last peace, what innu- 
merable accounts of France have been given 
to the public under the title of Excursions, 
Tourg, &c. Our authors of this class have 
not even the modesty of an old friend of 
mine, who, whenever he told a story, used 
to begin with ‘‘I dare say you have heard 
this a hundred times, but I'll tell it to you 
the hundred and first:” for the same de- 
scriptions and anecdvutes, and accounts of 
Is, are given over and over again, till, 

as Crabbe says of novels, they become 
*‘the shadows of a shade,” every one 
appearing to think his own original, But 
the demi-poets and novel writers are still 
more insupportable,—the latter especially, 
for bad poetry is seldom read, but romances, 
of whatever description, are sure of c‘rcula- 
tion. Are such a multiplicity of authors a 
proportionate benefit to themselves or to 
society? Certainly not. They encourage 
a taste for reading equally frivolous; and 
many of our Blues, by reading every new 
“publication of this description, cease to 
erive any solid information, and leave 
neglected the must admired works of Eng- 
lish literature :—to the authors themselves 
it is often equally destructive. Orlando 
was a young man of brilliant parts, and a 
lively imagination, bat his education had 
been greatly negl -cted, and his knowledge 
was of the most superficial kind. He hada 
natural talent for poetry, and reading the 
works of our most celebrate) modern bards, 
inspired him with the desire of writing for 
publication. He soon produced a Puem, 
which, like our antho.’s imagination, con- 
tained abundance of beautiful flowers, enve- 
loped in weeds of iguorance : he submitted it 
to a classical friend, who, on perusing it, 
thought it a pity so much —_ should be 
lost for want of a little judicious criticism, 
and he therefore undertook to correct it. 
By expunging and adding, &c. a very good 
Poem was sent furth to the world, to the 
surprise of all Orlando’s acquaintances. 
He was presently flattered and congratu- 
lated on all sides, on his successful muse ; 
he daily reveived invitations to converza- 
siones, and was looked upon as a most pro- 
mising disciple of the Nine. Intoxicated 
with success, he began to consider him- 
self as a ‘* Marvellous proper man,” and to 
forget the share his friend deserved in his 
fame. Far from lamenting, as formerly, 
his deficient education, or wishing to im- 
prove, he became presumptuous and 


istical, and thought he knew more 
than any one else. He attempted to talk 
on évery subject, whether he understood it | 


or not;—hence his ignorance began to be 
suspected, and he saw himself less courted 
than at first. He confirmed those suspicions 
by frequently shewing his manuscript 
oems in all their original absurdity ; his 
judgment was now no longer appealed to, 
and he saw that his short-lived fame was be- 
ginning to decline ; his invitations to liter- 
ary parties became less frequent; and he 
soon felt that he was quite neglected. Mor- 
tified and forsaken, poor Orlando was 
obliged to return to his former level, but, 
oh, how changed! From the lively youth, 
who was the delight of his friends, a had 
become sullen and morose; easily elated 
with success, disappointment oe | doubly 
depressed him. Untitted for every former 
avocation, he is now a burthen to himself 
and to society. He that used to be the gayest 
of the gay, now sheds a gloom wherever 
he appears; and is as much shunned for 
his moroseness, as he used formerly to be 
courted for his brilliancy and wit. 
Haid Orlando been ambitious of gaining 
solid information from the works of others, 
instead of becoming an author himself ; 
had he spent the time in cultivating the 
useful talents with which he was endowed, 
that be wasted in dabbling with the Muses, 
who are so often ungrateful to their votaries, 
he might now be a useful member of soci- 
ety, and an ornament to the sphere in 
which he moves. 
Mvsiporvs. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane.—Though this House has 
been playing a diffzrent play almost every 
night since the date of our last notice, to 
the close on Tursday, it offers nothing 
worthy of remark. 





Covent Garnen.—It might be as well 
fur its reputation, if we could say the same 
of Covent Garden, which was tarnished on 
Friday, 13th, by the condemnation of a 
farce, entitled ‘* Six Physicians; or, the 
Patient carried of.” The lover of a Ward, 
and his two associates, disguise themselves 
as physicians, to gain access to the lady, 
and, what is too improbable even for 
farce, they persuade the real physicians, 
who are called in, to disguise themselves in 
their cast dresses. The physicians are con- 
sequently beatea, and the cheats would 
have succeeded, but the audience could 
tolerate such Doctor’s stuff no longer, and 
the dose is not to be repeated. 








OTHELLO. 
In the absence of any new food for dra- 
matic criticism this week, we have pleasure 
in inserting the annexed communication, 
which treats a theatrical subject in at least 
an original manner. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Returning from the representation of 
Othello the uther evening at Covent Garden, 
as our party sat round the supper table, the 





drama we had just seen, of which there 
was of course but one opinion, though 
many as to the performance. 

The new Jago was a civil rather than 
military villain: mean, keen and malig- 
nant, after the manner of a valet or com- 
mis; but not after that ef a gentleman and 
an officer. So said the male critics. 

Desdemona’s fond entreating, in the in- 
tercession for Cassio, was wheedling, hoy- 
denish, and common-place, wanting the 
spirited, half offended touches of surprise 
and disappointment, which even the gentle 
Desdemona must have felt on the evasion 
of compliance with her first request, by 
one to whom ‘“‘ she wonders in her soul 
what he would ask her that she would deny.” 
So said the female critics. 

But how admirably Young gave the cha- 
raeter of the Moor, observed Miss R. 

Kean gives it differently, said Mr. N. 

I have never seen it before; but I con- 
ceive the stately ae being of to- 
night a perfect embodying of Shakespear’s 
superb vision. 

t was cold; you should see Kean’s paint- 
ing of this same vision, for his concepticn 
of it is a ro a ar pon 
The one glowing in all the splendid irre- 
gularities of the lights, and depths, and 
colourings of nature, the other a classical 
and graceful, and highly chiselled specimen 
of art. 

Then Kean makes Othello actually a 
child of the sun? 

Actually. 

But does Shakespeare warrant that? I 
think not. His Moor is a civilized being— 
a commander of Christian soldiers—a Ve- 
netian general—dwelling and associating 
among the most distinguished ranks ot 
Italian society. ‘‘ Declined,” as he him- 
self expresses it, ‘‘ into the vale of years.” 
At that period of life in which reason takes 
the lead of passion—his coolness when 
attacked in the street by Brabantio—his 
dignified forbearance before the senate, 
where, though accused of even the burning 
sin of witchcraft by the father of his Bride, 
he maintains a stately silence till the Duke 
commands him to speak,—all give evidence 
of this mastery over his feelings. His very 
vengeance partakes of the same character . 
it is meditated in slowness, and in slowness 
executed. There is throughout the play 
but one moment in which he forgets him- 
self. : 

Where he strikes Desdemona ? 

Yes—that is rather barbarian. But youare 
convit:ced now that the Moor of to-night is 
the reritable Moor of Shakespeare—superb, 
heroic, generous, and intensely jealous of 
his honour, for it is to that he sacrifices his 
love. While the Othello you describe is a 
fiery, tempestuous, unrestrained and re- 
vengeful Negro. But, Moor or Negro, or 
half cast or quarter cast, I only wonder 
how any European will marry one of these 
shadowy beings. I was thinking this to- 
night, when the first African trait of her 
husband’s choracter flashes upon the new 
wife. Othello has hitherto presented to 





conversation naturally recurred to the noble 


Desdemona no contrast in habits or man- 
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ners, repulsive or dissimilar to those of the 
society in which she has hitherto mingled. 
Itisin the handkerchief scene that the fear- 
ful truth glares on her. It is no longer 
Othello the Venetian leader who stands be- 
fore her; it is Othello the ‘infidel, the Ma- 
hometan, the African, plunged in gloom 
and mystery, and superstition. 

Superstition! Why you don’t suppose 
that Othello believes one word of the in- 
terest he attaches to the handkerchief? It 
is merely an invention, a trick, to terrify 
Desdemona; you know it is concerted. 

Yes,—that he shall ask for the handker- 
chief, which he certainly considers a 
charmed one. 

What, that it was ‘“‘ sewed with hallowed 
silk, and dyed in mummy ;” does Othello 
believe that? 

He repeats from tradition, and may, or 
may not et give faith to its minutiz; 
but he evidently holds the handkerchief to 
bea peculiarly gifted one. 

No; he merely affects to do so. 

Would such affecting be worthy one 
whom his worst enemy represents as of “ a 
free and open nature, that thinks men 
honest that but seem to be so;” such‘a 
mind might be led for a moment to deviate 
from the strict “letter of the law,”—might_ 
denounce the handkerchief as a talisman, or 
charm; but would scarcely condescend to 
feature out the particulars of its magical 
composition; one of the most fanciful pas- 
sages of the drama. Listen: 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give: 
She was:a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people; she told her, while she 
kept it 
*Twould make her amiable, and subdue my father 
Intirely to her love; but if she lost it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should _— her loathed, and his spirits should 
unt 
After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me, 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give ither—I didso - - - 
And again— 
- There’s magic in the web of it. 
A Sibyl, that had numbered in the world 
‘The sun to course two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fury sewed the work ; 
The — were hallowed that did breed the 
SUK; 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. 


Othello must be a most accomplished 
story-teller indeed to have invented this on 
the rr. of the moment; and even so, 
it would have required an unagitated ima- 
gination. Besides, who would ever think 
of a simple pocket-handkerchief as a gift 
for a mistress ? 

But it had a value in hiseyes, from having 
been his mother’s. - 

A pocket-handkerchief is so uncommon 
an heir-loom, that only some rare endow- 
ment would render it of importance enough 
for one. . 

You say this ‘ invention’ would dero- 
gate from the dignity of the Moor's cha- 
racter; but how reconcile with that dignity 
the bestowal of so dangerous a gift on his 
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Bride, without acquainting her of its mys- 
tical properties ? 

He had no reason for distrust at that mo- 
ment—supposed he never should have. Des- 
demona had sacrificed “‘ all for love.” He 
gave the handkerchief, as his most precious 
pease. to her he most prized ; thought- 
ess, perhaps, of its consequences. 

But, unconscious of its value, she might 
be careless of it. 

You are no lover, I see, or you would 
know that a lover's gift—a first gift, too— 
is of inestimable value in itself. Othello 
was a lover. 

* Convince a woman against her will, 
And she'll be of the same opinion still.” 

Which by the by is absurdity; for, con- 
vinced by any.means, and her opinion must 
be changed.* But the Lady could neither 
convince, nor be convinced, and if night had 
been day, there is no knowing how long the 
pocket-handkerchief might have furnished 
field for debate ; but as night was night, and 
some of the auditory shewed open symptoms 
of having made that discovery, we agreed 
to put the disputed question to the vote, 
when the pro’s and con’s being, to my sur- 
prise, equal, for of course I was of the 
Lady’s side, I proposed to appeal, which 
we now do, Mr. Editor, to those of your 
readers learned in the mysteries of Shak- 
speare. T am requested to also ask of them, 
when Desdemona wishes ‘‘ that Heaven 
had made her such a man,” does she mean 
herself, or such a lover? JULIA. 





* ** And she’ll seem of the same opinion still.”’ 
Is the natural effect and reading. 





MINOR THEATRES. 


Tre Otymeic THEATRE opened on the 
16th, with burletta entertainments. Mr. 
Elliston, Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Edwin, on 
the stage, and Mr. Ware as leader of the 
band, were the most eminent performers ; 
but report says that several celebrated 
actors are to join the eompany. 


Tue Sans Parere continues a course of 
Romances, Burlettas, and Ballets... Christ- 
mas is the time for the harvest of such pro- 
ductions. 


Tue Cosunec Tueatre also prefers its 
claims to notice, with Spectacles and Pan- 
tomimes. It is rather out of the way, but 
the bills are so grandiloquent that no one 
can suspect the writers of a scheme to 
throw their visitors over the bridge. 





Death of the Mueen. 


On Tuesday the 17th, about twenty 
minutes after one o'clock, the sufferings 
of our Sovereign, the Queen, were ter- 
minated by an easy and tranquil death. 
Her Majesty was seventy-four years of 
age, and had sat fifty-seven upon the 
British Throne. As the consort of a 
good and great Monarch, as the mother 
of many children, as a Woman and as a 
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Queen, her entire life and conduct h®s 
been so exemplary, that in times ceT- 
tainly not characterized by servile re- 
spect for rank, and blind reverence for 
princes, she has almost escaped calumny. 
The enemies of all Majesty have never 
even ventured to impeach her moral 
purity ; and, if we notice the single im- 
putation of parsimony, unquestionably 
where it exists, a vice in royalty, which 
ought to be “liberal as the day,” it is 
only to express our firm belief, that the 
charge was unsustained by any oneground, 
and only rendered plausible by a virtue 
in the accused,—that her charities were 
never ostentatiously performed for popu- 
lar applause, but for the nobler and more 
stedfast approbation of conscience. 

Ours is not a work to dwell on the 
ceremonials or politics connected with 
this event. It is eighty-one years since 
asimilar calamity called for the loyal 
sympathies of the nation. One 
pot of difference will strike those ob- 
servant of history,—a point we have a 
melancholy pleasure in stating to the 
honour of the illustrious Prince who now 
de facto wields the sceptre of these 
realms; the filial love with which the 
Regent smoothed the pillow of his dying 
parent had no parallel in 1737. The 
palace and the cottage are alike adorned 
byso distinguished an exercise of virtuoug 
feeling ; and we are sure we speak th 
sense of the Country, when we say that 
the Prince Regent has especially en- 
deared himself to millions of English 
hearts by his affectionate and pious at+ 
tention to his departed Mother. 

The Duke of York and the Princesses 
Augusta and Mary, who anxiously 
shared these afflicting duties, have also 
merited the gratitude of the people, in 
addition to those sensations with which 
their own minds must reward them. 


eee 





VARIETIES. 
Review of Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In the progress of my proposed analysis, 
I take up your last Number, 95, where, ia 
the first column, you very prudently waive 
all metaphysical criticism upon a w 
which justly claims your admiration, tho 
not your ccmplete approbation. I am not, 
myself, an admirer of metaphysical dis- 
pute, though eben, highly of meta- 
physical research ; nor shall"I be inclined 


to engage in metaphysical debate, until my 


antagonist defines to me the exact limit be- 
tween Matter and Spirit—until he points 
out clearly where Matter ends and Spirit 
begins; recollecting, as every one must 


know, that ‘‘ inert, sluggish matter,” is 


now easily resolvable into elements, a 
thousand times more spiritual than the moet 
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refined ideas of spiritual essences, advanced 
by metaphysicians even half a century ago. 

sides, metaphysics embrace infinity ; 
a ows worde can never correctly express 
infinite ideus. 

If the system of organization there laid 

be correct, and I deny not the facts, 
though I doubt the inferences, then the 
moral ideas, to which the writer alludes, 
cH have no existence—then the . water 
which turns the mill-wheel hot only pos- 
sésses gravity, but also understands hydrau- 
lices—theén the watch or clock énorws what 
o’thock it is as well as the person who looks 
on it—or élsé animal organization coming 
from the hand of God has some qitality 
not — My matter organized by the 
hand of man. If it has, call it sou/ or not, 
the quéstion is at rest. 

The distinction bétween God and nature, 
(col. 2) though correct, is yet apt to lead 
ignorance into error, concluding ‘ nature” 
to be independent of the ‘ Almighty 
Cause.” 

The phrase “‘ Human or animal,” (col. 3) 
thoagh not attackable, is yet ludicrously 
degrading, and reminds me of the wit whe 
wounded the feelings of a lover, by assuring 
him that his angelic mistress was carnivo- 
rous,. granivorous, and vivipareas! The 
learned author (same col,) talks of ‘‘ vitious 
associations of cerebral movements.”—I 
wish when he sees any of those villanous 
associations at work, he would give due 
notice to the Head of the Home depart- 
ment. 

May not the mere animal organization, 
instead of producing mind, mereiy affect 
its operation? May not the soul of an 
idiot, (page 722, col. 2) be as capacious 
and capable as the soul of a Newton, though 
cramped. in its present residence? The 
boty and mind expand together mutually 
from infancy to maturity; but that is no 

roof that the former is the cause of the 
atter, though certainly its companion. 
The argument about beauty, (same col.) is 
no proof. Different nations have different 
ideas of beauty, particularly in the shape 
of the head, from the Tartar to the Hot- 
tentot. 

The ideas in your review of Hackett’s 
‘book, (page 722, col. 3) agree precisely with 
my own observations on the Spanish Main, 
that the only revolutionists in that part of 
South America are the smugglers, bucca- 
neers,’ force-trade men, a few young Spa- 
nish billiard players, or rather billiard-table 
haunters, peuple of colour, and slaves. — 

I hope you will give a little more from 
the Abbe Galiani; his application of mo- 
dern phrases (page 725) to Roman man- 
ners, is both illustrative and amusing. 

‘< Actors and their Saints” is a good quiz 
upoa Continental performers—but some of 
our own have also their spiritual comforters, 
whose potency at times is even too mani- 
fest. From the fulsome adulation of the 
daily dramatic department, 1 fear that in a 
short time we shall find truth only in the 
columns of the L.G. As the Sub-Com- 





mittee have performed part of an auc- 
tioneer’s duty in knocking Drury Lane 





down, I hope Mr. Robins will !perform the’ 
other part, of setting it up. 
Pray is not Jean Shogar (page 734) ano- 


ther 


ravo of Venice, or rather alter et 
idem? 





A dreadful shock of an earthquake has 
been lately felt in Iceland, accompanied 
with a subterranean noise and frightful 
crashes, at the close of which an eruption 
from Mount Hecla commenced: and onthe 
llth, the shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Inverness. Does not the frequent coin- 
cidence of these phenomena, through a 
great extent of the globe, bear strongly in 
support of the Huttonian Theory ? 


There was an extremely beautiful appear- 
ance of the Aurora Borealis seen at Gos- 
port on Saturday week. Some time after 
they had ceased to shoot ina N. and NNW. 
direction, a very bright reddish beam was 
visible in the NE. for more than 5 minutes, 
and when it had vanished, a beam, sitnilar 
in appearance, darted forth in the NW. 
and in duration lasted longer than the for- 
mer. During the succession of these beau- 
tiful coruscatious, there were several fallin 
stats; and all of them in parallel lines wit 
the luminous beams—a circumstance. cer- 
tainly much in favour of Mr. Dalton’s 
theory, which ascribes all the phenomena 
of the Aurora Borealis to the influence of 
the earth’s magnetism. The _horizont.l 
light was most extensive, a to the 
magnetic east and west, about half-past 
eleven o’clock ; from that time it continued 
gradually to decline in splendour—it be- 
gan like the dawn of morning, and closed 
like the drawing-in of the shadows of night. 
During the whole time the weather was se- 
rene, the sky skirted with a few solitary 
clouds; and the little wind there was, 
blew from the west.—(Portsmouth Paper.) 
The same appearances were visible near 
London, and we are surprised that these 
curious and beautiful phenomena have not 
been more generally noticed. 


By a gentleman just arrived from Sene- 
gal, which place he left on the llth Se 
tember, some intelligence respecting the 
Expedition now exploring the interior of 
Africa has been received. —Mr. Adrian Par- 
tarreau, a native of Senegal, attached to 
the expedition under Major Gray, had ar- 
rived there from Gaylam, which they had 
reached after about seven weeks journeyfrom 
Cayai, with the loss of Mr. Burton, late an 
Officer of the Royal African Corps, and one 
soldier. They were at the time of his leay- 
ing all well, but in want of provisions. 
The Major and some of his party were 
to continue at Gaylam till the end of the 
rains. Dr. Dockhardt had proceeded for 
Lego, to prepare for the embarkation of 
Major Gray on the Niger. A supply of 
eer had been forwarded to Major 

ray.— Morn. Post. 


Extraordinary fact in Natural History. 
A correspondent, on whose veracity we can 
rely, assures us that, on Tuesday last, pass- 
ing from Ludgate-hill to Biackfriars- 
bridge, at half-past three in the forenoon, 





by. fashionable time, he saw—a DANDY—in 
full feather from the combéd-out head to 
the boots, and decorated with—a butcher's 
green apron! 





For the following anecdotes twe ure in- 
debted to an unknown friend; but we have 
every reason to beliece that they are all 
founded on facts. 


A very worthy glergyman, affectionately 
attached to his family, was asked by a 
friend, If his daughter, who was known to 
be near her confinement, was yet put to 
bed? ‘Yes, replied the Doctor, I thank 
you, she is.’ ‘* And what is the result?” 
—‘ Why, my dear Sir, (returned the cheer- 
ful Divine) she has had her /adour for her 
pains. 

Mr. Stevens, Treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, (and whose life has been written by 
Mr. Justice Park,) was a very deep-read and 
learned character.. He was known to most 
of the literati, and frequently received pre- 
sents of their works: but, as aii these pro- 
ductions were not to his taste, he used to 
say to a friend, ‘‘ When a man sends you 
his work, thank him immediately, and be- 
fore you have read it; I always doso, where 
I have any suspicion, lest I should not be 
able to acknowledge the favour conferred 
on me with a good grace after perusal.” 


A boy at school was accused by another, 
of having secreted or stolen his pen-knife, 
and could not persuade him to the cotitrary. 
The loser at length determined that the 
supposed thief should buy him a new one, 
and told him so; to which the other un- 
thinkingly replied, ‘‘ Yes, but not till ’'m 
Lord Mayor of London!” Though the 
boy had then no connexion whatever with 
the Metropolis, he is now become one of 
its Aldermen, and more than a year will 
probably not elapse before he is seated in 
the Mayoral chair. The other person, the 
accuser, is still a and has signified 
his intention of claiming the fulfilment of 
the promise.* 


The Secretary of a public institution was 
directed to procure a collection of church 
music, from which might be selected an 
appropriate number of tunes for the use of 
the chapel of the charity. The Committee, 
knowing the gentleman in question to be a 
good judge, ordered for use all that he 
chose to point out a3 suitable; when a 
facetious member, whose ear was rather of 
the Johnsonian structure, begged leave to ask 
one question: ‘‘ You agree, gentlemen, to 
every thing the Secretary proposes,” said 
he ; ‘* but tell me, is this universal assent 
owing to his knowledge, or to our igno- 
rance?” The Secretary, not a whit at a 
loss for an answer, instantly jumped up, 
and, with a low bew, replied, ‘ Certainly 
not to my knowledge.” 

The living of Covent Garden is. exempted 
from the payment of first-fruits to the 


* Since writing the above, remarkable to re- 
late, the subject of the anéedote bas suddenly 
expired. It was no other than Alderinan Good- 
behere, 
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crown. The rector happened to be dining, 
just after his preferment to it, at the anni- 
versary festival of a public charity ; and 
upon the collection being made, on the re- 
moval of the cloth, he said ‘‘ that as sueh 
was the case, he should give the amount of 
the first-fruits of a living which he held 
elsewhere, for the ‘benefit of the institu- 
tion.” “A very witty gentlemen, after com- 
mending his liberality, observed, ‘ the gen- 
tleman has told us that there are no /irst- 
fruits at Covent Garden: now, if there are 
none there, I know not where we shall be 
able to find any!” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that Lapy Morean’s 
new national Novel, entitled “‘ Florence 
Macarthy,” will certainly appear towards 
the end of next week. 

We understand a volume entitled “ Par- 
LIAMENTARY Letters,” by Q. in the Cor- 
ner, is now preparing in London, by Messrs. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, and will he 
published early in December. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NoveEMBER. 
Thursday, \2—Thermometer from 44 to 48. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 29, 80. 
Wind E. $.—Afternoon cloudy, the rest of the 
day generally clear, with a regular burr or dis- 
coid of a brown tinge, about nine. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Friday, 13—Thermometer from 42 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 83 to 29, 23. 
Wind SE. 4.—Clear, till the evening, when it 
became rather cloudy, and from nine to tena 
beautifully coloured double discoid appeared 
round the Moon,—Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Saturday, 14—Thermometer from 47 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 80 to 29, 83. 
Wind S. 2.—Raining most of the day. 
Sunday, 15—Thermometer from 44 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 68 to 29, 91. 
Wind SW. 1.—Generally raining in the morn- 
ing; afternocn and evening rather clear, with a 
large halo formed rourd the Moon about nine. 
Rain fallen, 475 of an inch. 
Monday, 16—Thermometer from 41 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 82 to 29, 71. 
Wind S. 4—Cloudy, with rain in the morning. 
Rain fallen, 375 of an inch. 
Tueslay, 17 —Thermometer from 40 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 94 to 30, 13. 
Wind SW. !.—Ciear. 
Wednesday, 18—Thermometer from 32 to 58. 
; Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 26. 
Wind SW. 4.—Generally clear. 
To these that have telescop2s, Venus is now 
a beautiful object, and, like the Moon in her last 
quarter, in the SSW. about four. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is an objection with us that original 
compositions have been previously sent to 
aud published in the daily Journals. 

We do not wish to proceed further with 
the sthject of Carolin s verses. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published, price 18. 6d. stitched, 
the Third Edition of 
HYPOCRISY UNVEILED, and CALUMNY 
DETECTED : ina Review of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

‘ There is nothing so detestable in the eyes of all good 
men, as defamation or satire aimed at particular persons. 
It deserves the utmost detestation and discouragement of 
all who have either the love of their country or the ho- 
nour of their religion at heart. I have not scrupled to 
rank those who deal in these pernicious arts of writing 
with the murderer and assassin. Every honest man sets 
as high a value upon his good name as upon life itself ; 
and I cannot but think that those who privily assault the 
one, could destroy the other, might they do it with the 
same security and impunity.”"— Addison. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Francis Pellans, Hanover-street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





Caten on Asthma, 
A POPULAR TREATISE on the PREVEN- 
TION and CURE of the different STAGES of ASTHMA 
and WINTER COUGH ; with New and successful In- 
structions for the Prevention and Treatment of Asthma- 
tic Fits. Fourth Edition. Price 3s. 
By M. T. CATON, Surgeon, 
10, Stanhope-street, Newcastle-street, Strand; 
and late of the United Hospitals of St. Thomas’ and Guy’s. 


A Treatise on Indigestion ; heing an In- 
quiry into the Diseases arising and connected with the 
functions of the Stomach; with Remarks on the Liver, 
and its influence on the Gastric System. To which are 
prefixed, some general Observations on Scrofulous and 
Cutaneous Diseases. Price 4s. 

Piinted for Sherwood and Co. 20, Paternoster Row; 
W. Neely, 75, Lombard Street; CC. Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall. 





This Day is published, in 3 vols. price tl. 1s. boards, 
The ENGLISHMAN in PARIS, a Satirical No- 


vel; with Sketches of the most remarkable Characters 
that have recently visited that celebrated Capital. 
Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses mceurs. 
Boileau. 
Je ne sais rien appeler que par son nom, 
J’appele un chat, un chat, Rollin un Fripon. 
London: P.inted for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
1. Buth, a Satirical Novel; with Anecdo- 
tical Portraits. By Thomas Brown, the Elder. Second 
Edition. In $ vols. 11. 1s. boards. 


2. Brighton, or the Steyne. A Satirical 


Novel. By the same Author. Third Edition. In $ vols. 
11. 1s. boards. 





This Day was published, 

A Third Edition, illustrated with Sixteen Etchings by the 
Author, from Drawings on the spot ; including an inte- 
resting Sketch of the present State of the Brazils, and 
of Spanish South America, 

A NARRATIVE of the BRITON’S VOYAGE to 

PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
By Lientenant SHILLIBEER, R.M. 

Tn one handsome volume, &vo. price 8s. 6d. boards. 

** We consider this as a narrative of considerable inte- 
rest, and as reflecting much credit upon the accuracy and 
the fidelity of its author.”—British Critic, May 1817. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, (late Law and 
Whittaker) No. 13, Ave-Maria-lane, Ludgate- hill, 
London. 

Of whom may be had, just published, embellished with 
beautiful coloured Engravings, 
A Cruize; or, Three Months on the Con- 
tinent. By a Naval Officer. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. bds. 

** This Work is written in a lively unaffected style, and 
put together with evident impartiality, conveying, from 
the plainness of the style, a very clear account of the 
different scenes through which the writer passed.””—See 





Monthly Review, Oct. 1618, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


This Day is pubished, price 7s. h 
Foolscap 8vo. and hot-pressed, 
REPLIES to the LETTERS. of the. FUDGE 
FAMILY in PARIS, Editedby THOMAS BROWN, Haq. 
“ When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the Courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention Vice or Bribe, 
Tis 80 pat to ALL the tribe, 
Each criés—that was levell’d at ME!" Gay. 


ly printed in 





Also, 

An Impartial Statement of the Late Elec- 
tions, with Biographical Notices of the Members, &c. &c. 
Price, to Subscribers, 10s. 64.; to Non-Subscribers, is. 

Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, No. 267, Strand; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





This day were published, in 1 large Vol, 8vo. 14s. 
SKETCHES of the PHILOSOPHY of LIFE. 
By SIR T. CHARLES MORGAN, M.D. and Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

This Work is intended to convey a popular view of the 
leading facts in Physiology, as they bear more especially 
apon the moral and social animal. The author has as 
far as possible avoided details merely professional, and 
foreign from the pursuits of general inquirérs. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





This Day was published, price 19s. in boards, the Second 
Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, 

1. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
Geometrical aud Algebraical Investigation of MAXIMA 
and MINIMA ; being the substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures, délivered conformably to the will of Lady Sadter. 
To which is added, a Selection of Propositions, deducible 
from Euclid’s Elements. By D. CRESWELL, A. M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: Pr'nted for G, and W, B. Whittaker, (late 
Law and Whitt. ker,) 13, Ave-Maria-lane ; and Deighton 
and Sons, Cambridge. 

Of whom also may be had, 

2. An Elementary Treatise on the Diffe- 

rential and Integral Calcalus, By 8, F, Lacroix. Trans- 


In 1 yol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 


3. The Principles of Fluvions, designed 
for the Use of Students in the Universities. By William 
Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, with corréctions and additions, 
in one vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards, 








This Day is published, hand ly printed in small gvo. 

with Ten Plates, price 7s. 6d. a New Edition of 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
formed upon Principles of Economy, and adapted to the 
use of Private Famities. Comprising also the Art of Carv- 
ing, Observations on the Management of the Dairy, and 
Poultry Yard; Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, 
&c.; Cookery for the Sick, and for the Poor; many very 
useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and Directions proper to 
be given to Servants both in Town and.Ceuntry. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on Domestic Ecomony and 
Household Management, comprittng many Observations 
which will bé found particularly useful to the Mistress of 
a Family, BY A LADY. 

“* This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady who 
has written it, has rot studied how to form expensive arti- 
cles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance with 
economy ; she has given her directions in a plain sensi- 
ble manner, that every body can understand; anti these 


a variety of objects in use in families; by which means 

the utility of the book is very much increased indeed.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also 

by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 

Ireland. . 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 





8vo. price 7s, 6d. in boards, 


lated from the French. With an Appendix and Notes. - 





are not confined merely to cookery, but are extended to — 


The New Family Receipt Book. A new 
Edition, greatly improved, handsomely printed in sinall: ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published, in @ vols. 4to. 31. $s. 
VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE during the 
Middle. Ages. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘This Day is published, svo. 14s. 
On the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY and TAXATION. By DAVID RICARDO, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
On the LITERARY CHARACTER, illustrated 
by the History of Men of Genius; drawn from their own 
Feelings and Confessions. By the Author of ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in One Volume, 4to. with 
Fifteen Plates, 2. 2s. 
ACCOUNT of a VOYAGE to the Great LOO 
CHOO Island, in H.M.S. Lyra. By Captain BASIL 
HALL, R.N. F.R.S. L. et E. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


This Day is published, svo. price 12s. 
> = Volume of CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, 
Curiosities of Literature. _ Sixth Edition 
(#ith the additional Volume,) 3 vols. svo. 36s. 








This Day is published, in 2 vols. svo. with a Portrait 
and Maps, 21s. a Second Edition of 
JOURNAL Of the late EMBASSY to CHINA. 
‘By HENRY ELLIs, 

Fhird Commissioner of the Embassy. 
Printed for John Murtay, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is published, in xvo. price 7s. 6d. in bds. 
OUTLINES of GEOTOGY : being the Substance 
of.a Course of Lectures delivered in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, 
Sec. R.S. F.R.8. E. Prof. Chem. R.1., &c. 5 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, with a Portrait, and Five coloured 
8vo. price 12s. a New Edition of 
VOYAGE of His Majesty’s late Ship ALCESTE, 
along the Coast of Corea, to the Island of Lewchew; 
with an Account of her Shipwreck. By JOHN M‘LEOD, 
Surgeon of the Alceste. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in sve. 14s, a Second Edition of 

An ESSAY on the PRESENT STATE of LITE- 

TURE in ITALY, camprising a view of the Lives and 

of Cesarotti, Pafini, Alfieri, Pindemonte, Monti, 

andFoscolo. With Illustrations of Childe Harold. By 

IGHN HOBHOUSR, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

A.M. and F.R.S. 

” . Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


_ . Om Monday will be published, svo. 5s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION which sail- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Thie Day is published, in Foolscap avo. Price 7s. 6d. bds. 
the 9th Edition of 
The FUDGE FAMILY in PARIS, 
In a Series of Letters from 
Phil. Fudge, Esq.—Miss Biddy: Mr. Bob Budge, &c. 
Edited by THOMAS BROWN, the Younger, 
Author of the Two-Penny Post Bag. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Eighth Edition of Lalla Rookh. 

This Day is published, in Svo, price I4s. 
LALLA ROOKH, an Ortentat Romance. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Also, just published, in 8vo. price 19s. 
Illustrations of the Poem, engraved by 
Charles Heath, from Paintings by R. Westall, R.A. 
A few of each may be had in Quarto. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Curtis on Deafness, and the Ear. 

This Day is published, price 2s. 6d. the Second Edition, 
An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, as 

1816, at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, to 
a Course on the Anatomy, Ph , and Pathology, of 
that Organ. By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary, &c. &c. 

Printed for the Author, No. 2, Soho-square; and sold 
by Fearman, 170, New Bond-street; and all Booksellers, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, for the use 

of Deaf 


A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Ear, illustrated by Cases, price 7s. boards. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
By R. Ackermann, 101, Strand. 
1. RURAL RESIDENCES, in Twen 
Coloured Plates, Designs for Cottages; Villas, and other 








This Day is published, in two Vols. foolscap 8vo. (the 
} 5th Edition) price 16s, boards, of 
RODERICK, the LAST of the GOTHS. 
A Traaic Poem. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq 
Poet Laureate ; Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
of the Royal Spanish Academy of History; and 
of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mr. Southey's. Poetical Works, complete 
in 14 vols. 12mo. price 51. 10s. 6d. boards ; any of which 
may be had separately. 





Longman, Hurst, and Co.’ Catalogue of Old 
Books, for 1818. 


This Day is published, in a volume of above 700 pages, 
Price 7s.'boards, 

A CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, in 1 the An- 
cient.and Modern E. and westene, classes of Li- 
terature, for the Year 1818 ; in which are comprised sé-. 
“veral valuahie Libraries, recently purchased in this Coun- 
try and on the Continent, particularly the celebrated one 
of J. M.-M. Gasparoli, a Noble Graduated Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, at Antwer>. To be 
sold at the affixed Prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row. 


Archdeacon Core’s Biographical and 
_ ee WF rks. 
is Day are published, 
1. MEMOIRS « of JOHN DUKE of MARLBO- 
ROUGH; with his Original Correspondence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and other au- 
thentic Sources. Vols. 1. and 2, in 4to. illustrated with 
Portraits, Maps, and Military Plans, Price 31. $s. each. 
The concluding Volume will appear in January. 


2. Memoirs of the Life and Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, drawn from 

iginal Corresp e, and auth Papers never 
before published. In 4 vols. 8vo. price vl. 8s. boards. A 
new Edition, with Additions. 


3. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Waipole, 
selected from his Correspondence and Papers, and con- 
nected with the History of the Times, from 1678 to 1757. 
The ed edition, corrected and enlarged. In @ vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with Fortraits. Price 11. 19s. boards. 

4. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House-of Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth 
to the Death of Charles the Third, 1700—1788, from ori- 











ed from England in 1817, to join the South Ameri 
Patriots ; comprising every Particular connected with its 
Formation, History, and Fate; with Observations and 
aughentic Information, elucidating the real Character 
of the Contest, Mode of Warfare, State of the Ar- 
mies, &c, 


‘ By JAMES HACKETT. 
Fidet Lieutenant in the late Venezuela Artillery Brigade. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ginal Doc » and secret Papers, many of which have 
never before been published. The od Edition. .In 5 vols. 
8vo. 31. in bds. A few Copies in 3 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. In imp. 
4to. 191. 198. bds. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
In the Press, a new Edition, in svo. of the 
History of the House of Austria, from 
the foundation of the Monarchy, by Rhodolph, of Haps- 





burgh, to the Death of Leopold the Second, 1216 to 1792. 


“with Pwenty-four 





or 1 Buildings ; accompanied by Hints on situa. 
tion, arrang t, and dec i in the theory, con. 
struction, and practice of Rural Architecture, interspersed 
with some Observations on Landscape Gardening. By 
J.B. PAPWORTH, Architect, author of “ An praia 
the Pry Rot,” &c. &c. Imperial Octavo, Price 11. 13s. 6d, 
boards. 


2. Part I. I. and III. Selection of Orna- 
ments for the Use of Sculptors, Painters, Carvers, Mo- 
dellers, Chassers, Embossers, &c. &c. each Part contain. 
ing Forty Plates, super royal Quarto, price-11. 11s. 64, 

N.B. The Fourth Part of this useful Work will appear 
early in January next. 

3. Accum on Gas Light; being & sum- 
mary Description of the App and Machinery best 
calculated for illuminating streets, houses, and- altar 
factories; with Seven coloured Engravings. 4th. Edition, 
price 12s. boards. 


4. The Vicar of Wakefield, iustrated 
Engravings 








coloured 
lanttson, vo. price 11 ts: boards, 

“b. A Practical 4 gee slgl nami 
selg by Steam, §c..4c.- By Robert Buchanan. 60. 
price Il. boards, 

6. A History of the Colleges of Winches- 
ter, Eton, and Westminster; with the Charter-House, 
the Schools of St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Christ Church. Forty-eight coloured Plates, 
Elephant 4to. price 71. 7s. boards. 

N.B. This work is printed uniform with the Histories 
of Oxtord, Cambridge, Westminster Abbey, and Micro- 
cosm of London, any of which may be had from the 
Publisher. 

7. Select Views of London; Seventy-six 
coloured Plates ; with Historical and Descriptive Sketches 
of sqme of the most interesting of its Public Buildings. 
Imperial svo. price Sl. 13s. 6d. boards. 

8. The English Dance of Death, a Poem, 
by the author of “ Dr. Syntax’s Tour to the Lakes ;" 
with Seventy twocoloured Plates by Rowlandson, ¢ vols. 
royal Svo. price Sl. 3s. boards. 

8. The Dance of Life, hy the same Au- 
thor, Twenty-four Plates, royal vo. 11. = boards. 

R. Ackermann has also on 
Wilson’s American Oruithelogy, Vol. I. 
to 1V. The remaining Five Volumes, to complete the Set, 
are daily expected. 


—) 
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